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PREPACE. 


What Shakespeare has done for Stratford-on-Avon— 
Gilbert White for Selborne—jfohn Keble has done for 
Hursley, leaving for all time sweet memories of the saintly 
singer. But on going to Flursley one also finds, linked 
to the same locality, fascinating associations of historic 
characters, such as “ Tumbledown Dick” Cromwell, Thomas 
Sternhold, Sir Isaac Newton and beautiful Catherine 
Barton, Pope the poet, the “petite” Mrs. Fitz Herbert, 
Benjamin Franklin, and in modern times the Authoress of 
“ The Heir of Redclyfe” and Sir Wilham Heathcote, Bart. 


Hursley, Twyford, and Otterbourne are typical English 
willages, and the records of the centuries of their history are 
of the kind that go to make the history of England. 


This little volume is an effort to focus these bright 
memories into three hours of not altogether dull reading, 
and to produce them at small cost in the form of an 
Lllustrated Handbook. 


In searching for these interesting matters of village life, 
reference had to be made to the works of various writers 
named in the text, to whom I acknowledge my indebtedness. 


For a more complete record of the life of John Keble, I 
would refer readers to Miss Yonge’s interesting book, “ John 
Keble and his Parishes,” and to Kebles “ Biography” by 
Dr. Lock. 

W.. ewe 


Winchester, 
November, r9g00. 
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JOHN KEBLE, 


Author of The Christian Year. 


Born A.p. 1792; Died a.p. 1866. 


ete oa AINE) 
’ 
gobn Keble described by those who knew him. 


““Ourselves your servants for Christ's sake.” 
Keble's favourite motto. 


His PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


SF JHE REV. W. Lock, pp. one of Keble’s 
/ (Xs biographers, in describing his personal 
appearance, says :—‘“ Keble was a man 
of about middle height, with rather 
square and sloping shoulders, which made him look 
short until he pulled himself up, as he often did with 
sprightly dignity. The head was one of ‘the most 
beautifully-formed heads in the world, the face rather 
plain-featured, with a large unshapely mouth, but the 
whole redeemed with a bright smile which played 
naturally over the lips, and under a broad smooth 
forehead, sheltered by thick eyebrows, ‘clear, brilliant, 
penetrating eyes’ of dark brown, with what Southey 
called a pendulous motion, lighting up quickly with 
bright merriment or kindling into fire in a moment 


of indignation.” 

Mr. GEORGE RICHMOND, who twice painted it, 
described it as one of the most remarkable faces 
he had ever seen for one who had eyes to see. 

B 
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SIR J. T. COLERIDGE says :—“ Keble had not 
regular features; he could not be called a handsome 
man, but he was one to be noticed anywhere, and 
remembered long; his forehead and hair beautiful 
in all ages; his eyes full of play, intelligence, and 
emotion, followed you while you spoke; and they 
lighted up, especially with pleasure, or indignation, 
as it might be, when he answered you...... 


How KEBLE PREACHED. 


‘“ He was not what is commonly called an eloquent 
reader or preacher; his voice was not powerful nor 
his ear perfect for harmony of sound; nor had he in 
the popular sense great gifts of delivery ; but in spite 
of all this you could not but be impressed deeply 
both by his reading and preaching. When he read, 
you saw that he felt, and he made you feel, that he 
was the ordained servant of God...... When he 
preached, it was with an affectionate, almost plaintive 
earnestness, which was very moving..... Like one 
of the old Fathers, he seemed to have caught by 
continual and devout study, somewhat of the idiom 
and manner of Scripture..... wt 

Keble nearly always preached extempore. “ Mr. 
Keble was not a great preacher, was he?” said one 
soon after his death to the landlord of the village 
inn at Hursley. “Well, I don’t know what a great 
preacher is,” was the answer, “but he always made 


1 VWemoir, pp. 548-9. 


LADWELL (OR LADYWELL) HILL, HURSLEY, 


KEBLE’S FAVOURITE WALK 
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us Understand him) sees ee “He spoke of good 
angels,” said Miss Wilbraham, “their loving ministry 
and their presence in church, briefly, but in words so 
simple and real, that it seemed as if the rustling of 
their wings were close around.” 


“AN UNUSUALLY HApPpy MAN.” 


Miss CHARLOTTE YONGE, in Musings on the 
“Christian Year,” says:—“In power of exceeding 
enjoyment, in positive admiration, John Keble was 
an unusually happy man ; children, high character, 
good people, noble actions, fine prints or pictures, 
music, scenery, all gave him such great delight.” 
And in Old Times at Otterbourne, MISS YONGE 
further says :—‘“ His manners and language were 
always so simple, and his humility so great, that 
many of those who came in contact with him never 
realised how great a man he was, not being able to 
perceive that the very deepest thoughts might be 
clothed in the plainest language..... But none who 
really knew him could fail to be impressed with the 
sense of his power, his wisdom, his love, and, above 
all, his holiness.” 


A QUICK TEMPER. 


Sometimes Mr. Keble would startle one by a 
sudden outspokenness which in most people would 
indicate a quick temper. He even spoke of himself 
as “a certain testy old clerk you know of.” 


john Keble. 5 


A CHARACTER INTENSELY ALIVE. 


One who had grown up as a child in friendly 
relations with both Mr. Keble and his wife, writes -— 
“The impression left is of something intensely a/zve. 
There was such a combination of strong feeling and 
intelligence, a brimming over of poetical grace and 
tact, holiness which was so deep and true, that it 
seemed to enhance their common sense and made 
them free from any exaggeration of manner or judg- 
ment, a heavenliness and quietness which never failed 
to stir up and encourage one’s own efforts, without 
producing the least desire merely to admire and 
honour them. They were eminently wholesome 
friends, for they first believed that we had feet, and 
then made us stand upon them.” 


NOTHING UNREAL ABOUT HIM. 


Mr. MOZLEY, in his Remznzscences of John Keble, 
says :—“ The slightest word he dropped was all the 
more remembered from there being so little of it, and 
from it seeming to come from a different and _ holier 
sphere. His manner of talking favoured this, for 
there was not much continuity in it, only every word 
was a brilliant or a pearl.... He never penned a 
sentence that bordered on unreality.” 


His REVERENCE FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL SOUL. 


John Keble always chivalrously took the cause of 
the weak. He had each individual soul in reverence, 
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however lowly the person. “In his lectures he proved 
how largely the poor appreciated the beauties of 
nature. Their fondness for the place of their birth 
and youth, their tender speech about the dead, and 
anxiety to obey their wishes, and their external 
forms of reverence, all seemed to him to betray 
unconsciously a mind instinctively poetic.” 4 


KEBLE’S SELF-DENIAL. 


The eager impetuous nature which Keble pos- 
sessed was ever controlled by a sense of God’s 
presence. He always celebrated at mid-day fasting, 
and on Fridays fasted till the evening. He was 
generous in almsgiving, and in later years he dis- 
pensed with many luxuries and worldly requirements. 


THE LIVING DEAD. 


“The living dead” was an abiding belief of 
Keble’s. He assumed that the dead sympathised 
with us in our prayers; that the departed had, as 
George Herbert puts it, but gone forth into another 
room in the Father’s house, and were only out of 
sight. 

John Keble sent to a friend the following prayer 
written by Bishop Andrewes, accompanied by the 
remark that “one very unworthy person had used it 
for years with far greater comfort than he deserved.” 


1 Lock, p. 227. 
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PRAYER. 


REMEMBER, O Lorp, Thy servants and handmaidens 
which have departed hence in the Lord, especially ... . 
and all others to whom our remembrance is due; give 
them eternal rest and peace in Thy Heavenly Kingdom, 
and to us such a measure of communion with them as 
Thou knowest to be best for us. And bring us all to 
serve Thee in Thine eternal Kingdom, when Thou wilt 
and as Thou wilt, only without shame or sin. Forgive my 
presumption and accept my prayers, as Thou didst the 
prayers of Thine ancient Church, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


KEBLE’S EARLY TRAINING AN ABIDING INFLUENCE. 


CANON OVERTON says :—“ The principles which 
Keble imbibed from his father at Fairford, guided 
him all through his life... This gave a calmness 
and confidence to his teaching which were especially 
impressive at a time of restless change.” ! 


KEBLE’S RETICENCE. 


REV. Dr. LOCK says :—“ There was in John 
Keble an almost provoking refusal to display his 
power or abilities when people looked for them. He 
was jealous of anything brilliant and on his guard 
against anything hollow. Whatever he might be 
in speech, he was always very careful and guarded 
and fair in what he wrote, and his speech too was 
controlled ... ‘That is a subject that won’t bear 


1 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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talking about, is a frequent refrain in his letters, 
whenever he has been drawn on to speak of himself 
and his own feelings.” 


A PASTOR TO EACH INDIVIDUAL. 


“As vicar of Hursley, John Keble was the 
personal minister to each individual of his flock— 
teaching in the school, catechising in the church, most 
carefully preparing for confirmation, watching over 
the homes, and, however otherwise busied, always at 
the beck and call of every one in the parish. To 
the old men and women of the Workhouse he paid 
special attention, bringing them little dainties, trying 
to brighten their dull minds as a means of reaching 
their souls, and endeavouring to raise their spirits to 
higher things.” 4 


How HE READ THE BIBLE. 


COLERIDGE in his Memozr of John Keble, says :-— 
“His manner of reading Holy Scripture was very 
remarkable. In its extreme simplicity it was like 
that of a reverent child; and yet probably all who 
were in the habit of hearing him have felt the 
wonderful charm of it, and that he made them 
understand the Lessons better than anyone else, 
conveying to them also in some measure his own 
intense feeling of the sacredness of every inspired 
word. He always paused before reading the Bible, 


1 Keble's Parishes, p. 140. 
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MEMORIAL BRASS IN THE CHANCEL OF HURSLEY CHURCH, 


on the exact spot where the body of John Keble rested. 
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often putting his hand to his forehead (as was often 
his way), and after the Lesson was ended he made 
the same pause .... In a Sermon of his he takes 
it for granted that the custom of pious people would 
be to pray inwardly before and after reading any 
portion of Holy Scripture.” 

In respect to Holy Communion, John Keble pro- 
tests against the “scornful disparaging tones” in 
which some speak of mid-day Communion, “with 
small consideration for the aged and infirm, and for 
such as cannot come early.” 


His WorK AS VICAR. 


“The main staple of his life was the work, the 
incessant, anxious, unsparing, loving work, of a parish 
priest. From the first he had held daily Service in 
his Church. For at least four years during the 
Gorham controversy he said the Litany on Wednes- 
days and Fridays at 5.30 in the early morning, ‘to 
give those who fear God and believe His Sacraments 
and love His Church, a chance of calling upon Him 
before beginning their day’s work.’”! 


How JOHN KEBLE DIED. 


After thirty years of such work at Hursley, John 
Keble fell asleep in Christ on the 29th March, 1866. 
His wife said that she knew that in his dying 
thoughts were the words of the Chrzstzan Year for 


Good Friday :— 
1 Lock, p. 74. 


Death of John Keble. II 


“‘Lord of my heart, by Thy last cry, 
Let not Thy blood on earth be spent! 
Lo, at Thy feet I fainting lie, 
Mine eyes upon Thy wounds are bent, 
Upon Thy streaming wounds my weary eyes 
Wait like the parched earth on April skies. 


Wash me, and dry these bitter tears, 
O let my heart no further roam, 
"Tis Thine by vows and hopes and fears 
Long since—O call Thy wanderer home ; 
To that dear home, safe in Thy wounded side; 
Where only broken hearts their sin and shame may hide.” 


Thus John Keble died at Bournemouth on March 
29th, 1866, aged seventy-four years ; his wife dying 
only six weeks later, on the 11th May. 


Dr. Pusey felt the loss of John Keble, the friend 
of his early youth, very deeply. In The Story of 
Dr. Puseys Life, the author says :— 

“In some finely strung natures there seems a more 
than common antipathy to death, of revolt against his 
power, of intense pain at the tragedy of ‘he shall turn 
again to his earth, and then all his thoughts perish’ ; 
and Dr. Pusey always refused to contemplate the death 
of any one whom he loved—hoping against hope to the 
end, sorrow-stricken when it came. His grief and lone- 
liness when this blow came were intense. ‘I had so 
hoped,’ he wrote, ‘that we should have had him, by 
God’s mercy, for years to come, if I should see years 
myself.’ 

“There was the additional sorrow of knowing that 
Mr. Keble’s saintly wife, whom he greatly loved and 
valued, was on a death-bed of acute suffering. She 


12 Keble’s Home at Hursley. 


arranged all, however, for her husband’s funeral, which 
was to have been on the Wednesday after his death, 
but she begged it might be put off till Friday (April 6), 
hoping to be buried with him. <A very old and beloved 
friend of the Kebles, and of Dr. Pusey, wrote to him, 
on April 2, to ask him ‘whether it would be wrong for 
all who love them to send up one stream of prayer that 
she might be set free before Friday. He replied at once: 


““« Kaster Tuesday, 1866. 

“¢T)eath is so solemn an act, the last moment 
of God’s love to the soul in its state of probation and 
of growth, and a time when He Himself, I believe, often 
does so much for it, that I should not lke to pray for 
anything in regard to it, except for God’s grace in a 
fuller stream to her. The wish to be buried with him, 
with whom she was one, is a natural and _ beautiful 
human feeling ; still, it is only human, and her deepest 
wish must be, that God’s will, whatever it be, should 


eb) TL 


be exactly fulfilled, in her and to her. 


His FUNERAL. 

John Keble was buried on Easter Friday, April 
6th. On the evening before, the body was brought 
from Bournemouth to Chandler’s Ford Station, where 
it was met by Dr. Pusey, Dr. Liddon, Rev. Thomas 
Keble, and others. 

One present says :— 


“The stream of clergy who followed from the church 
to the grave seemed as if it would never end, but at last 


1 Pusey's Life, pp. 430, 431. 
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we made our way out, and by degrees got nearer and 
nearer, till I found E. B. P. and Mr. Liddon, who never 
seemed to leave his side.... I signed to Charlotte! that 
we must not pass him (Dr. Pusey). When all was over we 
moved on, still close to him, for that one look, which 
was to be our last, ‘till we, too, sleep and our last long 
sleep be o’er.’ . . . We walked away . . . still next to 
him, and when we got quite out of the churchyard, and 
at the turn up to the Vicarage, I could not help just 
slipping my hand into his, and getting one look and one 


squeeze, but no word.”? 


Miss Yonge, speaking of the gathering of distin- 
guished men at Keble’s funeral says :— 

“It was one beautiful day, with the celandines shining 
like stars on the bank, that we laid him in his graye, a 
concourse of sorrowing friends being present, who could 
look to him as having wakened and cherished their best 
aspirations ; and those who had come under his personal 
influence feeling that a loved father had been taken away. 
It was on that day that Bishop Alexander Forbes, Dr. 
Pusey, Dean Hook, Sir William Heathcote, Dean Butler, 
and others decided that the most fitting memorial would be 
the building of the College at Oxford which bears his name, 
and is pledged to Church principles.” * 


Keble, with his wife and his sister Elizabeth, rest 
in Hursley churchyard, under the very shadow of 
both Church and Vicarage—‘“ out in the sunshine, 


1 Miss Yonge. 2 Pusey's Lite, p. 432. 
3 Keble's Parishes, p. 143. 
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where flowers bloom and birds sing as if there were 
no such thing as death.” 


The inscriptions on the tombs are :— 


Here rests in peace the body of John Keble, Vicar of 
this Parish, who departed this life Maundy Thursday, March 
2oth, 1866. 


Here rests in peace the body of Charlotte, wife of John 
Keble, who departed this life, May rzth, A.D. 1866. 


Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine, 
et lux perpetua luceat eis. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 
Give to them, O Lord, eternal rest ; 
And let perpetual light shine on them. 


Besides Keble’s Churches, his other chief memorial 
is Keble College, Oxford, which was opened in 1869, 
its object being to give an education, at moderate 
cost, which shall be in strict fidelity to the Church of 
England. [See e/lustratzon.]| 

A portrait of John Keble was painted in 1863 by 
G. Richmond, R.A., and a replica of this painting is in 
the hall of Keble College, Oxford. 


A memorial bust of the Poet is placed in the 
Baptistery, Westminster Abbey. 


KEBLE ON THE OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY. 


““So far as you turn Sunday into other days, so far and 
no farther have you a right to turn other days into Sunday.” 


law 
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KEBLE MEMORIAL WINDOW AT ST. PETER’S, BOURNEMOUTH. 
The Ze Deum Window. 
Keble’s portrait appears in the centre of the last compartment, representing ‘‘ The Holy Church throughout all the work 


doth acknowledge Thee.’ 
[To face p. 


Keble’s Bymus, 17 


Keble Memorial at St. Peter’s, Bournemouth. 


The fine Ze Dewm window has four lights under 
a quatrefoil, representing :— 
I. The Apostles represented by the first light. 
II. The Prophets. 
Ill. The Martyrs. 
IV. The Holy Church. [The Fathers, with likeness of 
John Keble in the last compartment. ] 


bomns written by Keble and bis Friends. 


Keble and his friends at Oxford have endowed 
the Church with many beautiful hymns, which will 
be sung as long as time shall last. Only a few are 
cited :— 

“Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear” John Keble. 


“There is a Book who runs may read” 55 
“The Voice that breathed o’er Eden” Pe 


“Lead, kindly Light” are ... LVewman.) 

‘““O day of rest and gladness” ... C. Wordsworth} 
“‘ Hark ! the sound of holy voices”... - 

“Lord, in this Thy mercy’s day” ... Zsaac Williams.+ 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains” Sf. Heder. 


Other hymns composed in the Vale of Itchen are :— 
Ken’s Morning and Evening Hymns, and 
“When I survey the wondrous Cross” Dr. Watts. 
“Eternal Father, strong tosave” ... Whiting. 


1 Friends of Keble at Oxford. 
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Che Keble Family. 

John Keble sprang from a Suffolk family, which 
settled in Gloucestershire in the sixteenth century. 
One of his ancestors, Sir Henry Keble, grocer, was in 
1511 Lord Mayor of London. 


Keble’s father, who was a Scholar and Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, married Sarah Maude, 
daughter of the Incumbent of Ringwood, Hampshire. 


Keble’s only brother Thomas was a Scholar and 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and settled 
as Vicar of Bisley, Oxfordshire. 

Keble’s sisters were: Elizabeth, playfully called 
“his wife”; Sarah, who died young ; and Mary Anne, 
“his sweetheart,’ who wanted everyone to live in 
sunshine. 


Life of the Rev. Jobn Keble, M.A. 


John Keble was born at Fairford, Gloucestershire, 
on St. Mark’s Day, 25th April, 1792. Before going 
to Oxford, he was entirely educated by his father at 
Fairford Vicarage. 

In December, 1806, John Keble was elected to an 
open Scholarship at Corpus Christi College. Here he met 
J. T. Coleridge, John Tucker (afterwards missionary to 
India), Thomas Arnold, John Miller, G. J. Cornish, 
C. Dyson, and others who became his life-long friends. 

C2 
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In 1811, when only nineteen, Keble obtained a Double 
First Class in Classics and Mathematics. 


In 1812, he won the University Prizes for English and 
Latin Essays, and became a Fellow of Oriel College. 
About this time Keble became acquainted with Whateley, 
Pusey, Newman, W. G. Ward, Wordsworth, Southey, Heber 
(the eloquent bishop), and Sir William Heathcote, of 
Hursley Park. 


Keble was ordained Deacon in 1815 by Dr. Jackson, 
Bishop of Oxford ; and priest on Trinity Sunday, 1816. 


1813—He was made Public Examiner in the Classical 
School. 
1816—Examiner for Responsions. 


1818—Became a Tutor at Oriel. 


1821~23—Appointed Public Examiner ; Select Preacher 
before the University. 


1824—Offered the Archdeaconry of Barbadoes, which he 
declined on account of his father’s health. After refusing 
a College Living at Coleby, in Lincolnshire, Keble accepted 
a Curacy at Southrop, near Fairford, Gloucestershire. 


1825—-Keble became Curate in sole charge of Hursley, 
under Archdeacon Heathcote. In this year, “‘a long attach- 
ment, on which John Keble had set his heart, ended in a 
refusal.” 

In 1826, on the death of his favourite sister, Mary 
Anne, he returned to Fairford, and acted as Curate there 
until his father’s death in 1835. During this time he 
refused the living of Hursley and that of Paignton, and 
in 1827 he withdrew from the candidature for the Provost- 
ship of Oriel. 


1830-32—-Appointed Oxford Examiner India House 
Civil Service Examinations. 
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1830—41—Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 

1835—Keble accepted the living at Hursley, this being 
the second time the living was offered to him. He was 
instituted March goth, 1836. On October roth in this 
year he married Miss Charlotte Clarke, “the most perfect 
of helpmeets to pastor or to poet, save only in the frailness 
of her health.” She was a younger sister of the wife of his 
brother Thomas. Her father was a Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 


During the year 1843, whilst Hursley Church was 
being rebuilt, Keble’s great sorrow befell him. Re- 
ferring to this subject in a letter to Newman, Keble 
says:—‘My grand swallow of pain was perhaps three- 
quarters of a year ago, when I received a long letter 
of yours, and retired into a dirty old chalk-pit to read 
it. I cannot tell you with what sort of fancy I look 
at the place now.” [See zl/ustration.] 


But Keble was himself drawn nearer to the 
Church of England by Newman’s secession. Of this 
time Miss Yonge writes :-— 

“Words spoken in the immediate prospect of death by 
Mrs. Keble strengthened her husband’s faith, and made 
him more than ever determined to hold fast by the Church 
of his fathers ; and the thankfulness and exhilaration caused 
by the improvement of her health carried him the better 
over the first blow”. 3-325. 

In later years “ Mrs. Keble’s health began to fail more 
and more; frequent resorts to warmer climates became 
necessary, and the Vicar had to consider whether it might 
not be his duty to resign the living, ‘where to his own 
humble apprehension all his best efforts had failed to raise 


THE CHALK PIT, NEAR HURSLEY, 


Where Keble read Newman's letter in March, 1843. 
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the people to his own standard of religion,’ when towards 
the close of 1864 the hand of warning touched him in a 
slight stroke of paralysis. He recovered, however, for the 
time ; but a mistake in using a cold instead of a hot bath 
brought on a shock which proved fatal.” 4 


Kev-notes from Keble’s Poetry. 


‘‘My book is Nature, and it is always by me if I want to read the 
works of God." —Sr. ANTONY. 


The first edition of Keble’s Christian Year was 
published in two volumes in 1827, and Lyra Jnnocen- 
tium was first issued in 1846. Many editions of both 
these books were quickly sold, and the early profits 
were sufficient to enable Mr. Keble to undertake the 
rebuilding of Hursley Church at his own expense. 


Mr. Keble had himself desired to defer the issue 
of his writings, and had wished rather to work upon 
his poems in MS. till his death, and to leave them for 
posthumous publication, but his father’s desire to 
see the complete Christzan Year in print gave the 
impulse to its earlier publication. No one, least of 
all John Keble, anticipated the enormous circulation 
which the little volume obtained. Before the author’s 
death, it had passed through ninety-five editions, and 
within nine months of his decease seven more editions 
of 11,000 each were sold. 


1 John Keble's Parishes, pp. 114, 142. 
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The poems. of the- Christzan Year were mainly 
written during Mr. Keble’s first curacy at Hursley, 
and the style of the poetry is peculiarly his own. 
Arnold, writing of Keble’s early poems in 1823, says: 

“Tt is my firm opinion that nothing equal to them exists 
in our language ; the wonderful knowledge of Scripture, 


the purity of heart, and the richness of poetry which they 
exhibit, I never saw paralleled.” 


Dr. Pusey said he could have been content if the 
Christtan Year had been John Keble’s only memorial. 
He described the book as— 


‘A work in which words of simple beauty had awakened, 
and would awaken in human hearts, as long as our language 
shall endure, thoughts of truth and awe and chastened love, 
and pure faith, and deep reverence and spiritual devotion, 
was a monument, aerve ferennius, written anew in the souls 
of successive generations, who would bless him who had 
taught them.” 


The aim of the Christian Year is “to bring men’s 


thoughts and feelings into more entire unison with 
the Prayer Book.” 


The true inner life of the author is manifested by 
the poems. One of Keble’s old parishioners, in 
speaking of the book, said :— 

“‘Father and I do read the Christian Year every Sunday, 


and it do bring him out to us more than we ever knew him 
when he was alive.” 


The Rev. Dr. Lock, in his Azography of Keble, 
says :— 
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“These poems awe and stir and soothe alike, because 
they are so real; they have so vivid a sense of the spiritual 
world, with all its terrors as well as its beauty and grace.” 


A striking key-note in Keble’s poems is the love 
of innocence. 


Short Extracts from “Che Christian Year.”’ 


FLOWERS. 
Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow, 
And guilty man, where’er he roams, 
Your innocent mirth may borrow. 
The birds of air before us fleet, 
They cannot brook our shame to meet— 
But we may taste your solace sweet 
And come again to-morrow. 


Ye fearless in your nests abide— 
Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise, 
Your silent lessons, undescried 
By all but lowly eyes: 
For ye could draw the admiring gaze 
Of Him Who worlds and hearts surveys : 
Your order wild, your fragrant maze, 
He taught us how to prize. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


If, the quiet brooklet leaving, 
Up the stony vale I wind, 
Haply half in fancy grieving 
For the shades I leave behind, 
By the dusty wayside drear, 
Nightingales with joyous cheer 
Sing, my sadness to reprove, 
Gladlier than in cultured grove. 
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Where the thickest boughs are twining 
Of the greenest darkest tree, 

There they plunge, the light declining— 
All may hear, but none may see. 

Fearless of the passing hoof, 

Hardly will they fleet aloof ; 

So they live in modest ways, 

Trust entire, and ceaseless praise. 


AUTUMN. 


The clouds that wrap the setting sun 

When autumn’s softest gleams are ending, 
Where all bright hues together run 

In sweet confusion blending :— 
Why as we watch their floating wreath 
Seem they the breath of life to breathe ? 
To fancy’s eye their motion prove 
They mantle round the run for love. 


WINTER’S APPROACH. 


Why blowest thou not, thou wintry wind, 
Now every leaf is brown and sere, 
And idly droops, to thee resigned, 
The fading chaplet of the year? 
Yet wears the pure aérial sky 
Her summer veil, half drawn on high, 
Of silvery haze, and dark and still 
The shadows sleep on every slanting hill. 


How quiet shews the woodland scene! 

Each flower and tree, its duty done, 
Reposing in decay serene, 

Like weary men when age is won, 
Such calm old age as conscience pure 
And self-commanding hearts ensure, 
Waiting their summons to the sky, 

Content to live, but not afraid to die. 
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MARRIED LIFE. 


And there are souls which seem to dwell 
Above this earth—so rich a spell 

Floats round their steps, where’r they move, 
From hopes fulfilled and mutual love. 


HOME. 


Sweet is the smile of home; the mutual look 
When hearts are of each other sure ; 

Sweet all the joys that crowd the household work, 
The haunt of all affections pure. 


THE ROBIN. 


Sweet messenger of “calm decay,” 
Saluting sorrow as you may, 
As one still bent to find or make the best; 
In thee, and in this quiet mead, 
The lesson of sweet peace I read, 
Rather in all to be resigned than blest. 


BEREAVEMENT. 


O soothe us, haunt us, night and day, 
Ye gentle spirits far away, 

With whom we shared the cup of grace, 
Then parted ; ye to Christ’s embrace, 
We to the lonesome world again. 


RESTLESSNESS. 


For oft, when summer leaves were bright, 
And every flower was bathed in light 
In sunshine moments past, 
My wilful heart would burst away 
From where the holy shadow lay, 
Where Heaven my lot had cast. 


“Che Christian Year.” 3I 


FAITH. 


Then fainting soul, arise and sing, 

Mount, but be sober on the wing ; 

Mount up, for heaven is won by prayer, 

Be sober, for thou art not there ; 

Till Death the weary spirit free, 

Thy God hath said, Tis good for thee 

To walk by faith and not by sight ; 
Take it on trust a little while; 

Soon shalt thou read the mystery nght 
In the full sunshine of His smile. 


PRAYER. 


Or rather help us, Lord, to choose the good 
To pray for nought, to seek to none, but thee, 
Nor by “our daily bread” mean common food, 
Nor say, “From this world’s evil set us free”; 
Teach us to love, with Christ, our sole true bliss, 
Else, though in Christ’s own words, we surely pray 
amiss. 


MORNING. 


He whose heart will bound to mark 

The full bright burst of summer morn, 
Loves too each little dewy spark 

By leaf or flowret worn: 

Cheap forms, and common hues, ’tis true, 
Through the bright shower-drop meet his view ; 
The colouring may be of this earth; 
The lustre comes of heavenly birth. 


LOVE OF GOD. 


But I am weaker than a child, 
And Thou art more than mother dear ; 
Without Thee heaven were but a wild: 
How can I live without Thee here? 
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GOD’s PROVIDENCE. 


As mountain travellers in the night 
When heaven by fits is dark and bright, 
Pause listening on the silent heath, and hear 
Nor trampling hoof nor tinkling bell, 
Then bolder scale the rugged fell, 
Conscious the more of One, ne’er seen, ever yet near : 


So when the tones of rapture gay 
On the lorn ear die quite away, 
The lonely world seems lifted nearer Heaven ; 
Seen daily, yet unmarked before, 
Earth’s common paths are strewn all o’er 
With flowers of pensive hope, the wreath of man 
forgiven. 


The low sweet tones of Nature’s lyre 
No more on listless ears expire, 
Nor vainly smiles along the shady way 
The primrose in her vernal nest, 
Nor unlamented sink to rest 
Sweet roses one by one, nor autumn leaves decay. 


There’s not a star the heaven can shew, 
There’s not a cottage hearth below, 
But feeds with solace kind the willing soul— 
Men love us, or they need our love ; 
Freely they own, or heedless prove 
The curse of lawless hearts, the joy of self-control. 


Then rouse thee from desponding sleep, 
Nor by the wayside lingering weep, 
Nor fear to seek Him farther in the wild, 
Whose love can turn earth’s worst and least 
Into a conqueror’s royal feast : 
Thou wilt not be untrue, thou shalt not be beguiled. 
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PILGRIMS. 


“Now, Christians, hold your own—the land before ye 
Is open—win your way, and take your rest.” 
So sounds our war-note ; but our path of glory 
By many a cloud is darkened and unblest : 
And daily as we downward glide, 
Life’s ebbing stream on either side 
Shows at each turn some mouldering hope or joy, 
The man seems following still the funeral of the boy. 


Open our eyes, Thou Sun of life and gladness, 
That we may see that glorious world of Thine! 
It shines for us in vain, while drooping sadness 
Enfolds us here like mist: come Power benign, 
Touch our chilled hearts with vernal smile, 
Our wintry course do Thou beguile, 
Nor by the wayside ruins let us mourn. 
Who have the eternal towers for our appointed bourne. 


LOVE’S LESSON. 


As to Thy last Apostle’s heart 

Thy lightning glance did then impart 
Zeal’s never-dying fire, 

So teach us on Thy shrine to lay 

Our hearts, and let them day by day 
Intenser blaze and higher. 


And as each mild and winning note 

(Like pulses that round harp-strings float 
When the full strain is o’er) 

Left lingering on his inward ear 

Music, that taught, as death drew near, 
Love’s lesson more and more: 


So, as we walk our earthly round, 
Still may the echo of that sound 
Be in our memory stored: 
“Christians! behold your happy state: 
Christ is in these who round you wait ; 
Make much of your dear Lord!” 


KEBLE DRINKING FOUNTAIN NEAR BISLEY CHURCH, OXFORDSHIRE. 


REV. THOMAS KEBLE, RECTOR. 
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Chree Extracts from “Lyra Innocentium.”’ 


IN MEMORY OF A LITTLE CHILD. 


I mark’d when vernal meads were bright 
And many a primrose smil’d, 

I mark’d her, blithe as morning light, 
A dimpled three years’ child. 


A basket on one tender arm 
Contain’d her precious store 

Of spring-flowers in their freshest charm, 
Told proudly o’er and over. 
* * * * * 


Thou mourn’st to miss the fingers soft 
That held by thine so fast, 

The fond appealing eye, full oft 
Towrd thee for refuge cast. 


Sweet toils, sweet cares, for ever gone! 
No more from stranger’s face 

Or startling sound, the timid one 
Shall hide in thine embrace. 


THE BOY WITH THE FIVE LOAVES. 


Well may I guess how glow’d his cheek, 
How he look’d down, half pride, half fear: 
Far off he saw one speak 
Of him in Jesus’ ear. 


Oh who can tell the trembling joy, 
Who paint the grave endearing look, 

When from that favoured boy 
The wondrous pledge He took ?— 


Keep thou, dear child, thine early word : 
Bring Him thy best: who knows but He 
For His eternal board 
May take some gift of thee? 
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SEPARATION. 


She did but touch with finger weak 
The border of His sacred vest, 
Nor did He turn, nor glance, nor speak, 
Yet found she health and rest. 


Well may the word sink deep in me, 
For I, full many a fearful hour, 
Fast clinging, Mother* dear, to thee, 
Have felt Love’s guardian power. 


When looks were strange on every side, 
When gazing round I only saw 
Far-reaching ways, unknown and wide, 
I could but nearer draw: 


I could but nearer draw, and hold 
Thy garment’s border as I might. 
This while I felt, my heart was bold, 

My step was free and light. 


Thou haply on thy path the while 
Didst seem unheeding me to fare, 
Scarce now and then, by bend or smile, 
Owning a playmate there. 


What matter? well I knew my place, 
Deep in my mother’s inmost heart : 
I fear’d but, in my childish race, 
I from her robe might part. 


* The Church. 
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Books written or edited by Rev. John Keble, m.a. 


1827. 
1834. 
1836. 
1838. 


1838. 


1839. 


1841. 
1846. 
1847. 
1857. 
1857. 


1863. 
1864. 
1869. 


The Christian Year, in 2 vols. 
Poems in Lyra Apostolica. 
Hooker's Works, 3 vols. These occupied five years. 


Library of the Fathers. In conjunction with Pusey 
and Newman. 


Seven of the Zyacts for the Times, namely, iv, xiii, 
li, liv, Iv, lx, Ixxxix. 

The Psalter, or Psalms of David tn English Verse. 
This book was revised by Pusey. 

Oxford Lectures, as Professor of Poetry (in Latin). 

Lyra Innocentium. 

Sermons Academical and Occasional. 

On Eucharistical Adoration. 


Considerations on the Doctrine of the most Holy 
Eucharist. 


Life of Bishop Wilson (of Sodor and Man), 2 vols. 
A Litany of our Lords Warnings. 
Miscellaneous Poems, edited by Bp. Moberly. 


1875-1880. Sermons for the Christian Yeor, 11 vols. 


And many other posthumous publications. 


When only sixteen years of age John Keble wrote a 
poem on “Mahomet,” this being the subject in that year 
for an Oxford prize. 


HURSLEY CHURCH. 
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Hursley Church. 


HIS interesting Church has thrice been rebuilt. 

The earliest building was probably erected 

in the twelfth century. Traces of Norman mouldings 

have been found built into the stonework of the 

tower. What the eighteenth century had made of 

Hursley Church can be seen from the illustration 

on page 18, which shews how it appeared in 1752. 

The entrance was by six or eight steps, and the 

ground on the outside was nearly up to the bottom 
of the windows. 


In the rebuilding of the Church in 1844, Mr. 
Keble was able to preserve the original tower, and 
to retain most of the walls, which were found to be 
solid and well-built, and only required re-facing. The 
architect was William Harrison, Esq., and the cost of 
the building about 46,000, which was paid for from 
the profits of the sale of the Christian Year and 
Lyra Innocentium, generously devoted to this purpose 
by the earnest and gifted author, though there were 
besides the first cost many costly and special gifts 
towards the completion and fittings of the Church. 


There was a remarkable gathering at the conse- 
cration of Hursley Church on October 24th, 1848. 
Judges Coleridge and Patteson and many other of 
Keble’s best friends were present, and Sir John 
Coleridge notes “the sweet state of humble thank- 
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fulness of the Vicar and his wife in the completion 
of the work.” Keble himself preached at Evensong, 
and said that “the best fate that could befall that 
new church was that it should be burnt at the 
Judgment Day.” 


The building of the church spire was completed 
on the 18th October, 1848, at the sole cost of Sir 
William Heathcote, Bart. When the topmost stone 
was placed, Mr. Keble ascended that he might set 
his hand to the work, and there offer a thanksgiving. 


Special Gifts to Bbursley Church. 


The Altar of cedar wood ont one ae Robert Williams, Esq. 

The Altar Plate ... aie a: one ae Mrs. Heathcote. 

The Altar Rails ... = ee sed oh The Architect. 

The Bont. ee William Butler and his wife. 
= The Clergy and Sisters of Wantage. 

The carved canopy to the Font ae ae Anonymous. 

The Lectern ae exe ane Scr ae Rev. Charles Dyson. 

(A copy of that at Corpus Christi College, Oxford.) 
The Repentance Window ae: AE a Mr. Harrison. 
The stained glass in the other windows _... Rev. John Keble. 


Mr. Keble’s idea was to carry throughout the 
windows of Hursley Church a kind of sacred history 
from the Fall of Adam to the Day of Judgment. 
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Che Windows, 


NorTH-WEsT.—Adam and Noah. 


THREE-LIGHT NoOrTH.—Moses with tables of the law. David and 
Solomon with plans of the Temple. 


NortuH AIsLe.—Each window two Old Testament Characters. 
NorTH CHANCEL,—Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel. 
NortuH-EAst.—The Circumcision. Anna. Simeon. 
EAst.—The Crucifixion. 

SANCTUARY.—St. Stephen. St. John Baptist. 
SouTH-EAsT.—Resurrection. St. Peter. St. Paul. 


SouTH CHANCEL.—Four Evangelists. The Disciples at Emmaus, 
St. John and St. Peter at the Sepulchre. 


THREE-LIGHT SOUTH.—St. James the Less and the Council. 
St. Clement. St. Dionysius. 


West.—The Last Judgment. 


The texts on the Sanctuary steps are :— 


On the lowest step : 
“Blessed are they that do His commandments, that they may have 
a right to the Tree of Life, and enter through the gates into 
the city.”’ 
On the step on which are the rails: 
‘Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.” 
On the next step: 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
On the highest step : 


‘“Thine eyes shall see the King in His beauty, they shall behold 
the land that is very far off.” 


The corbels are :— 
CHANCEL ARCH.—St. Peter. St. Paul. 
East WINbDow.—St. Athanasius. St. Augustine. 
NortH PorcH (EXTERIOR).—Bishop Andrewes. Bishop Ken. 

4 is (INTERIOR).—Bishop Wykeham. Bishop Waynflete. 
SouTH PoRCH (EXTERIOR).—Bishop Sumner. Queen Victoria. 
(INTERIOR).—St. Augustine. Empress Helena. 
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Monuments in Bbursicy Church. 


At the west end of the Church, near the Cromwell 
tablet, is a small brass recording the name of John 
Wolkland, a Keeper of Merdon Castle in the fifteenth 
century. 

Another brass to the memory of the widow of 
Thomas Sternhold (who assisted Hopkins in pub- 
lishing a metrical version of the Psalms). Sternhold 
was Groom of the Robes to Henry VIII and 
Edward VI, and lived in the neighbouring village 
of Slackstead. The following is the inscription on 
the tablet to the widow :— 


If ever chaste or honneste godly lyfe 

myghte merit prayse of ever lastyng fame, 

forget not then that worthy Sternhold's wife 

our hobbies make Ane Horswell call’d by name 

frome whome alas, to sone for hers here lefte, 

hath God her soule: and deth her lyfe byreft. 
ANNO 1559. 


The belfry contains five bells and a clock. 


The earliest register dates from 1509-1600. The 
entries for 1653 record “ Births,” not Baptisms. 
The later registers have many entries signed “John 
Keble 

During the Commonwealth the Rev. John Hardy, 
M.A., instituted vicar of Hursley in 1638, was expelled 


1She married secondly one of the Hobbys, who held the manor of 
Merdon. His brother, Sir Philip Hobby, who lived at Merdon, built the 
first Lodge. He it was who with nine others, arrayed in velvet coats and 
chains of gold, set forth on an embassy to France. 
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in 1645; and the parish register shews that in the 
latter year seven different ministers were paid certain 
moneys “ for travell and pains in preaching.” 


The vicarage, with four and a quarter acres of 
glebe, is now valued at £400 per annum. 


bursicy Churchyard. 


Hursley Church and Keble’s grave will remain a 
place of pilgrimage for church people in all genera- 
tions. 

In the Churchyard there was formerly a stone to 
Edward Reynell and Mary his wife. They are 
mentioned in the will of Oliver Cromwell’s grandson, 
who was likewise named Oliver ; and tradition says 
that Reynell was actually the executioner of King 
Charles I, though Brandon is the name given by 
some historians. 

Between Hursley and Silkstead is the famous 
King’s Lane, along which the charcoal burner, Purkis, 
conveyed the body of the Red King to the Priory 
Church at Winchester for burial. 


Robert Sternbold. 


About the year 1550 Robert Sternhold came to 
Hursley, and with Hopkins and Wisdom completed 
a metrical translation of the Book of Psalms. 
Sternhold’s adherence to the original was respected 
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by Keble. The Slackstead Estate was Sternhold’s 
share of the spoils of the church. Sternhold lies 
buried in Hursley churchyard, and his widow sub- 
sequently married Sir William Hobby, then the 
owner of Hursley Lodge. | 


bursley Village. 


Hursley is situate about five miles below Win- 
chester, in the finely undulated and wooded ground 
west of the river Itchen, just where the chalk gives 
way to beds of clay, gravel, and sand, with an upper 
deposit of peat. 

Hursley is a typical English village; its sylvan 
beauty and home-like simplicity made it meet for the 
home of Keble, the saintly singer. 


Near the high road leading to Hursley several 
yew trees may be noticed, marking the boundaries of 
fields. In Domesday Book yew trees are mentioned 
as growing on the same spots. Yew trees were 
planted in olden times to provide wood for the bows 
of the archers. 

Originally the parish comprised 10,500 acres. In 
A.D. 1301 the great tithes were taken from it by 
Bishop John de Pontoise to found the College of 
St. Elizabeth at Winchester ; and to make the vicar’s 
income sufficient, the church of Otterbourne was 
attached to the living of Hursley. 
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Cadwell (or Cadywell) bill, 


of which we give an illustration, was one of Keble’s 
delightful walks. It is situate on the Southampton 
road, south of Hursley, and is memorable for Keble’s 
poetical petition to the Lord of the Manor to pre- 
serve the trees and copsewood which clothed its steep 
banks. John Keble had a great fondness for trees. 


Che Bishop’s Visitation in the olden days. 


“In ancient times the Bishops possessed numerous 
manors in the diocese, and these were not only endow- 
ments, but stations whence the Episcopal duty of visitation 
could be performed. Riding forth with his train of clergy, 
chaplains, almoners, lawyers, cross-bearers, and choristers, 
besides his household of attendants, the Bishop entered a 
village, where the bells were rung, priest, knight, franklin, 
and peasants came out with all their local display, often a 
guild, to receive him, and other clergy gathered in; mass 
was said, difficulties or controversies attended to, confirma- 
tion given to the young people and children, and, after a 
meal, the Bishop proceeded, sometimes to a noble’s castle 
or aconvent, but more often to another manor of his own, 
where he was received by a resident steward or park-keeper, 
and took up his abode, the neighbouring clergy coming in 
to pay their respects, mention their grievances, and hold 
council with him. His dues were in the meantime collected, 
and his residence lasted as long as business, ecclesiastical or 
secular, required his presence, or till he and his train had 
eaten up all the dues in kind that came in.”? 


1 Keble's Parishes, p. 18. 
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The Bishop was often escorted in his progress 


“ 


through the diocese by a “plump of spears” and 
bowmen. Mr. Kirby states that during an episcopal 
visit to the College in 1415, made by Cardinal 
Beaufort, a present was made to him of bows and 
arrows for his use when he went a hunting in any 


of his parks.? 


Co-operative Farming. 


The old system of co-operative farming seems to 
have survived at Hursley until the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The lord held the manor farm, 
and the under tenants held the rest zz common, but 
had to do ploughing, sowing, harvesting, etc., for 
the lord of the manor. The ploughing was usually 
done by teams of oxen which were made up of 
animals kept by different owners. The lines of the 
old terrace lands which were cultivated in strips may 
still be seen on some hill sides, and many field names, 
such as South Linch, Hursley, mark the sites of the 
old linches or headlands of the fields ploughed in 
common.” 


bursley Park. 

Hursley Park extends over more than 400 acres, 
and is richly wooded, and was well stocked with deer 
in 1724. It is surrounded for many miles by planta- 
tions and scenery of considerable beauty. 


1 Annals of Winchester College, p. 177- 
2Shore’s Hampshire, p. 152. 
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The Hursley estate was sold in 1718 by the 
daughters of Richard Cromwell to the first Sir 
William Heathcote for £35,100, and the Lodge 
which had been the dwelling of the Cromwells was 
pulled down. 


The present mansion, which was completed in 
1724, was built a little to the north of the old Lodge. 


‘“Each age has its own virtues, its own type of excellence, 
and these do not return. We may have good things, but we 
shall not have the same good things.” 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE COLERIDGE. 


Right bon. Sir William Heathcote, 


Fifth Baronet, succeeded in February, 1825. He 
presented the living of Hursley to his old Oxford 
friend and tutor, John Keble, in 1836, and largely 
assisted Keble in the building of Otterbourne, Amp- 
field, and Hursley churches. He took a keen interest 
in raising a troop of the Hampshire Yeomanry in 
1831 at the time of the Machine Riots. His last 
great public achievement was the rebuilding of the 
Royal Hants County Hospital. 


Lord Chief Justice Coleridge says of him :— 

Pessoa ae ob I could not say if I would, and I would not 
if I could, all that he was to me, how much of what is best 
(if there is any) in my life I owe to him, how much 
affection, how much gratitude, has gone with him into his 


grave. His house was open like another home ; in joy, 


$e 


From The Family of Heathcote, by permission of the Author. 
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and still more in sorrow, his sympathy was always warm 
and ready ; in trouble and difficulty his advice was always 
at hand. What advice it was! What comfort and strength 
there was in his company! For the time at least he lifted 
one up and made one better. Inflexible integrity, stern 
sense of duty, stainless honour—these qualities a very 
slight acquaintance with Sir William Heathcote at once 
revealed. For he had other qualities too. He was one of 
the closest and keenest reasoners I ever knew. He was a 
man of the soundest and strongest judgment, and yet of the 
most perfect candour and full of forbearance and indulgence 
towards other men. Fora man of his intellect, indeed for 
any man, he was wonderfully modest, and shy, and of a 
humility which was, as I saw it, profoundly touching. Yet 
there was no weakness in him; not unbecomingly, not one 
whit more than was just, he believed in himself, in his 
position, in his family; he had dignity, true and inborn, 
with no need of self-assertion, and love and respect toward 
him went hand in hand. Mr. Keble once said, coming 
away from a long talk with him, that it was like holding 
intercourse with some old Christian knight. And so it was. 
Soe es He was preserved to our time to show us of a 
later age a perfect specimen of the old-fashioned, high-bred, 
highly-cultivated country gentleman; and a finer type of 
Englishman it is hardly possible to conceive.” 


MONUMENT IN HURSLEY CHURCH. 


The Tablet, designed by Butterfield, erected to 
his memory on the south wall of the tower of Hursley 
Church recites, in part only, the life work of this 
much-loved and respected baronet. 
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TABLET. 


Co the honour and glory of God and in loving memory of 
THE RIGHT HONBLE. SIR WILLIAM HEATHCOTE 


Fifth Baronet of Hursley Lord of the Manor of Merdon 
This monument is dedicated by his Widow and Children. 


He was the only son of the Rev. William Heathcote 
Rector of Worting and Prebendary of Winchester 
(Second son of Sir William Heathcote third Baronet of Hursley) 
By Elizabeth third daughter of Lovelace Bigg Wither Esq. 
of Manydown Hants 
He was educated at the College of St. Mary at Winchester 
and at Oriel College, Oxford, where in 182r he was placed in 
the First Class in Classics and in the following year 
was elected Fellow of All Souls’ College 
In 1824 he took the degree of B.C. L. and in 1830 that of D.C.L. 


In 1826 Sir William Heathcote was returned to Parliament 
for the County of Southampton. He retired in 1832 
was re-elected in 1837 for the Northern Division of 
the County which he represented till 1849, and in 1854 
was returned for the University of Oxford which seat he 
continued to fill until he finally retired from Parliament in 1868. 


He was Chairman of Quarter Sessions for Hants from 1838 till 1850 
and was a Deputy Lieutenant of that County. 
He was sworn of Her Majesty's Privy Council in 1870. 


Sir William married first Nov. 8 1825 the Hon. Caroline Frances Perceval 
youngest daughter of the first Baron Arden. 
She died March 3 1835 and by her he had three sons and one daughter, 
and secondly May 18 1841 Selina eldest daughter of 
Evelyn John Shirley Esq. M.P., of Eatington Park, Warwickshire, 
by whom he had four sons and four daughters. 


He departed this life August 17 1881 aged 80 years. 


Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 


The path of the just is as the shining light that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. 
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MACHINE RIOTS IN 1830. 


Sir William used to tell, with keen appreciation, an 
anecdote of the time of the Machine Riots, when a farmer, 
“returning home from market somewhat the worse, or in 
this instance, perhaps, the better, for his potations, found 
a party of rioters just on the point of smashing his machine. 
With his gun in his hand, and that amount of pot courage 
in his heart which made him entirely oblivious of conse- 
quences, he seated himself on the driver’s seat, and made 
this pithy little speech to the angry crowd: ‘Now I tell ye 
how it is, my lads, the fust man dead, the rest does as they 
likes.’ As no one had the ambition to occupy the role of 
‘fust man,’ the crowd grew gradually thinner, until the 
courageous farmer found himself alone in his glory and 
distinctly master of the situation.” 1 


Daisi¢s from Keble’s Grave. 


The writer of this book remembers some lady 
friends from Leamington visiting Keble’s grave in 
Hursley churchyard, and bringing away with them 
a few daisies to put into their copies of the Christian 
Year. On the morning after, much to their surprise, 
they were saluted by the stalwart individual who had 
conducted them, and asked if they would like to take 
home a few Brussels sprouts; he had some nice ones 
in his garden! The man was quite serious. 


1 The Family of Heathcote, p. 146. 
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Derdon Castle and Dyanor. 


“The long travail of centuries.” 


Sr the middle of the seventh century the 
Manor of Merdon had belonged to the 
Bishops of Winchester, but in 1558 the Bishop’s 
Manor of Merdon, which included the whole of the 
parish of Hursley, was alienated from the See. 

An old tradition says “Cynewulph,” king of the 
West Saxons, was murdered at Merdon Castle in the 
year 755 by Cyenard, brother to Sigebert, who had 
been deposed. Cyenard laid in ambush till Cyne- 
wulph came to visit his mistress at Merdon, and then 
surrounded the house and killed him. Cynewulph 
was buried in Winchester Cathedral. 

At the present day an encampment can be traced 
at Merdon, and at the beginning of this century some 
tumuli or barrows were opened, in which human bones 


and remains of ancient armour were found. 


It is generally believed that the earlier entrench- 


/ments found at Merdon were made by the British 


when Cerdic came westward from Fordingbridge, 


‘and fought his way to Winchester. 


The only battle mentioned in history as having 
taken place in this neighbourhood was one fought 
in A.D. 837, when the Danes appearing in great force 
defeated Wolfheard, Ethelwolf’s general, with great 
slaughter. 
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“Merdon Castle is situated at the top of the park, and 
at the distance of half a mile from the lodge, or mansion- 
house of the lord of the manor. It was built by Henry 
de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, for the purpose, as it is 
supposed, of supporting the interest of his brother King 
Stephen, against the Empress Matilda, mother of King 
Henry II. ‘The time when it is said to have been erected, 
was the year 1138; soon after which (the Empress having 
taken post in the castle of Winchester) it was more strongly 
fortified and surrounded with entrenchments. 

“Being erected on one of the episcopal manors, it 
became from this time one of the castles or palaces of the 
see of Winchester ; and we have evidence, that it was for 
many years after kept in good repair, and habitable for its 
owners. It is said, however, tc have been suffered to go to 
decay in the course of the fourteenth century; though, I 
believe, this was the case with such parts of it only as were 
intended for defence, and were useless for the purposes of 
habitation: for it appears unquestionable, that Bishop 
Edington resided much in it in the year 1365; and there 
is not wanting good reason for believing that some parts of 
it were inhabited so late as in the year 1601.” ! 

“All that remains at the present time is a portion of 
the gateway, on the inner wall of the castle, with the 
guardroom on one side and two very considerable circum- 
vallations, which show that when in a perfect state it must 
have been an exceedingly strong fortress. The ancient 
castle well, nine feet in diameter and 300 feet deep, still 
remains, but arched over and with an entrance made in 
the side, so that persons drawing water stand within the 
well itself. On the banks and ramparts which surround the 
ruin many trees, including some very fine and ancient yew 
trees, are now growing, which even in a country where the 


1 Marsh, Jemoranda of the Parish of Hursley, 1808, p. 31. 
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yew flourishes and grows quickly suggests an early date for 
the dismantling of the castle.” ! 

In cleaning out the well but little was found ; namely, 
a pair of curious pattens cut away to receive a high heel, 
a mazer or drinking cup, an iron flesh hook and a small 
cooking pot, together with a multitude of pins, which had 
been thrown in to hear the sound of their fall. 


Growing out of the ruins of the old gateway of 
Merdon Castle is an enormous trunk of “ traveller’s 


joy. 

Simon le Draper (mayor of Winchester, A.D. 1268), 
also called Sir Simon de Winton, granted a plot of 
land, north-west of the manor house at Otterbourne, 
to John de Otterbourne, reserving 13s. rent. In the 
reign of Henry VI this land passed to Robert Colpays, 
who made a gift of the land to Winchester College 
on condition that prayers should be said on the 7th 
of April in every year for his two wives, himself, and 
others named. The deed of gift, dated 1448, with 
seals attached, may still be seen among the muniments 
of Winchester College. 

After a lawsuit, which had lasted seven years, the 
interesting and ancient customs of the Manor of 
Merdon were certified by the Court of Chancery in 
1692. One of these customs is called ‘“ Borough 
English,” or “Cradle fief’—ze. by tenure of the 
copyhold the youngest son inherits, because usually 
he stays with his father, while the elder sons go out 
to make their way in the world. 


1 The Family of Heathcote, p. 116. 
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Hursley Lodge was first built by Sir Philip Hobby, 
who received the Manor by grant from Henry VIII. 

In 1638 the Manor of Merdon passed to Richard 
Maijor, a son of the Mayor of Southampton, who 
raised a troop of soldiers in the Parliament’s cause. 

From the view of the old Lodge in Hursley Park, 
taken in 1718 (given on page 72), it seems to have 
-been an interesting old gabled house with mullioned 
windows; but the first Sir William Heathcote, who pur- 
chased the property in 1718, found it in a very ruinous 
state, and the accommodation for a large family was 
inadequate, and consequently it was pulled down. 

Merantune or Merdene (the old ways of writing 
Merdon) seems to have been the general name of the 
large manor or district, Hurstleigh (the woodland) 
being seldom mentioned in early records. 

The park-keeper of Merdon was an important 
person in the time of Bishop William of Wykeham, 
who left him a legacy. 

Woodward, in his Hzstory of Hampshire, says :-— 
“there are few places to which one would take a 
foreigner, who really wanted to understand the 
country life of England, sooner than to Hursley.” 


In 1888, Hursley Park and a large part of the landed 
property was sold to Joseph Baxendale, Esq. Various other 
portions were sold at intervals afterwards, and at the present 
time only a small part remains in the hands of the Trustees 
appointed under the late Sir William’s will.? 


1 The Family of Heathcote, p. 162. 
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Ampfield Church. 


HE situation of this Church is very beautiful, 

being on the border of Hursley Park and 

Wood. It was built at the expense of Sir William 

Heathcote, Bart., and was dedicated on 21st April, 
1841. It has 306 sittings. 


In a lovely lane, surrounded by a beautiful variety 
of pine, is a drinking fountain surmounted by a 
cross. It bears the following inscription, written by 
Lady Heathcote :— 


“While cooling waters here ye drink, 
Rest not your thoughts below ; 
Look to the sacred sign and think 
Whence living waters flow: 
Then fearlessly advance by night or day, 
The holy Cross stands guardian of your way.” 


The Keble window, in Ampfield Church, represent- 
ing St. Mark (to whom the Church is dedicated) and 
St. John, was designed by Butterfield, and was the 
gift of the parishioners. 

Keble called Ampfield Wood his cathedral. 

The Vicarage was presented by Sir William 
Heathcote, and the Dean and Chapter of Winchester 
made a grant to the Vicar from the great tithes. 

The neighbouring village of Slackstead was 
granted to Hyde Abbey, Winchester, by Edward 
the Elder. At the Reformation it became Thomas 
Sternhold’s share of the spoils of the Church. 


KEBLE WINDOW IN AMPFIELD CHURCH, 
Representing St. Mark and St. John. 
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Keble College, Oxford. 


Re RUSE VY, writing of the time when; on 
D the occasion of Keble’s funeral, he visited 
Hursley, says: “We went to Hursley Park and saw 
the Bishop of Salisbury, and the plan of a college 
at Oxford (which I had started the night before at 
Hursley Vicarage) was agreed upon. It is to be 


called the Keble College.” 


About two years after this, on St. Mark’s Day, 
April 25, 1868 (Keble’s birthday), it was Dr. Pusey’s 
reward to see the first stone of Keble College laid 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Dr. Pusry’s SPEECH AT THE OPENING OF 
KEBLE COLLEGE. 


In a speech delivered at the opening of Keble 
College, Dr. Pusey said :— 


““Once more we may take in our mouths what has been 
our watchword for more than thirty-five years, ‘This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ This is a 
characteristic of every work of the Church—a characteristic 
of every work done for God, that little seems to be done 
and great are the results. A few seeds are scattered and 
rise up armed men—armed not with the weakness of this 
world, but with the strength of God. ‘Trample the seed 
underfoot, and it takes root deeper; let the frost and wind 
nip it, and it brings forth more healthful fruit; prune it, 
and it gains strength and vigour from the steel. 

If we could look back less than five years, there you 
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might see one whose characteristic it was to hold that it 
was impossible to think too lowly of himself, holding 
familiar conversation with two others in the grounds of 
Hursley Park, and discussing what had been a favourite 
plan of twenty years, but which had been more than once 
frustrated, and had then been revived by one whom to know 
was to love—Dr. Shirley. Could any one then, with a 
prophet’s eye, have seen what has passed in those five 
years, we should have seen two mournful processions—of 
one whom we lost in the prime of youth, of intellect, and 
of vigour, who, while he was here, was the life and soul 
of the plan which is now so far completed, and we should 
have also seen that other, to most of us, most mournful 
procession of one who had completed his threescore years 
and ten, and yet seemed to be taken from us too early. 


If then we could have seen this building—through our 
poverty, perhaps, more characteristic of him whose name 
it bears—capable of receiving a hundred real students, to 
follow in his steps as he followed those of his Lord, and 
space for one hundred and fifty more; if we could have 
seen then the temporary chapel of this building, and its 
altar consecrated to Eucharistic service by him who is the 
representative of the Primate of All England; and then 
this later procession, in which our most noble Chancellor 
has vouchsafed to take part, hallowing this building as 
psalms and prayers can hallow it to the service of Almighty 
God—then, no doubt, we should have said, ‘This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes,’ to Whom 
be the thanks and praise. 


I know that there are anxious hearts here who ask this 
—‘Is there indeed no cloud hanging over Keble College ? 
Is it as bright as that sky above us? Will not that dark 
mass, which some of us think is brooding over the other 
colleges of Oxford, reach Keble College and burst over it ?’ 
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It was asked of late in the House of Commons, ‘ What 
of Keble College?’ The answer was, ‘Its promoters have 
done what they did with their eyes open.’ Quite true. It 
was offered to us by a friendly member of the House of 
Commons whether he should attempt to introduce any 
clause providing exemption for Keble College as being a 
foundation now coming into existence. The Council delib- 
erately answered ‘None!’ and the ground of this reply was 
that our protection and our strength lie in our charter, 
secured by the sign manual and word of the Sovereign, and 
as long as that charter remains, Keble College needs no 
test; and the ground of this is that the colleges around 
us change. During a memory of fifty years, whilst residing 
in Oxford, I have witnessed these changes two or three 
times. They arise in this way: That the members of 
those colleges are elected at a very early age—that we 
develop afterwards in our different directions, and the 
characters of the college take the shape and character of 
those developed members. 


The charter of Keble College has been shaped like one 
which has received the support of the highest dignitaries 
of Church and State—King’s College in London; and 
by that it is provided that the successive Wardens shall 
be appointed by the Council, and that the Council shall 
perpetuate itself. In addition to that, the Council consists 
of men of mature—even an advanced age, when people 
do not change. So long as that Council is faithful to the 
principles upon which the college is founded, we want 
nothing but what the plighted word of our Sovereign 
gives us—the freedom of choice. We needed no test in 
choosing this our first Warden, who has just addressed you. 
We knew what he was. We knew him to be chivalrous, 
devoted, enthusiastic, and gifted with high talents, and 
great power of organization. We knew that he possessed 
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that power so rare amongst us Englishmen, of throwing 
our minds into the minds of others, and guiding them 
out of themselves. We knew he was devout to his Lord 
and loyal to the faith. What additional advantage could 
subscription give us when we knew that the faith was 
written in his heart ? 


So, then, as to those who nobly allowed themselves to 
be associated in this work, we knew that men who had 
received the highest stamp of University honours, and were 
willing to give themselves heart and soul to this new, 
untried, and as yet undistinguished college—we knew that 
they were equally loyal with himself, and they needed no 
test. As long as the University of Oxford and Keble 
College itself shall furnish such members, we need nothing 
but what has been already plighted to us—the freedom to 
choose them. You do not want tests to ascertain the value 
and the beauty of pearls and emeralds and carbuncles. 
Their purity and their fire and their lustre mark what they 
are. With such jewels Keble College has been arrayed ; 
with such jewels I hope she will be arrayed until the end. 


Since, then, not walls but men are the strength of a 
college, as of a State, we have, I think, every promise that 
this college shall soon take its place among the very first of 
the University. What parents desire is that their promising 
sons should come where their intellects may be developed 
—where all their powers shall be trained and brought out. 
When, then, we have such promise of men who are not 
only thus distinguished with the highest University honours, 
but have pledged themselves to give themselves wholly to 
this work, I trust the country will send those here who will 
be enabled to serve God hereafter in high and responsible 
office ; for besides a simplicity of life here, there will be a 
religious tone ; and I trust that the name which the college 
bears will be a talisman to it, and that they themselves will 
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walk in his steps who, from his early youth unto hoar hairs, 
lived faithful to his God. 


One more subject. I own it was my own idea that the 
head of this college should live wholly among its members 
—in truth, to speak plainly, in the life of a celibate; but 
when I knew whom he had chosen—or who had chosen 
him—I felt there was an additional ground of congratula- 
tion that one as chivalrous and devoted as himself would 
use her influence also, and I felt it more deeply because 
it can hardly be expressed in words—the influence over 
young and enthusiastic minds of a Christian lady.” + 


1 Dr. Pusey's Life, pp. 462—465. 
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RICHARD CROMWELL, LORD HIGH PROTECTOR OF ENGLAND, 1658-9. 


[Portrait by James Gammon. ] 


Richard Cromwell : 
“The Phantom King of eight months.” 


Born 1626—DIED 1712. 
EDUCATION. 


NICHARD CROMWELL, the son of 
Protector Oliver Cromwell, appears to 


have been educated at Felstead School, 


= and was afterwards admitted a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Early in life he entered the Par- 
liament’s army, and received a commission at the age 


of twenty-three. 
MARRIED LIFE. 


Richard had been introduced to the Maijor family, 
residing at Hursley Lodge, by Colonel Norton, and 
after lengthy negociations, conducted by Oliver Crom- 
well himself,—the marriage settlements “did a little 
stick” at first,—Richard was eventually married to 
Dorothy, eldest daughter of Mr. Maijor, just before 
his father Oliver set out for Ireland. 

The young couple lived with Mr. Maijor at 
Hursley Lodge, and soon after the marriage, Oliver 
wrote from Ireland, saying he was “glad the young 
people have leisure to make a journey to eat cherries 
at Chaloner’s Ford.” 

It was about this time that the walnut avenues, 
leading from Hursley Church to the house, were 
planted. 
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His CHILDREN. 

Richard Cromwell’s surviving children were :— 
One son, named Oliver, who died without heirs in 
1705, aged forty-nine years; two daughters—Eliza- 
beth, who died in 1731, aged eighty-two ; Ann, who 
was born at Hursley Lodge, 27th March, 1659, during 
her father’s short Protectorship, and was married to 
Dr. Gibson, Physician-General of the Army, died in 
1727, aged sixty-nine. 


Richard’s wife died in 1676, aged forty-nine. 


His FATHER’S GOOD ADVICE. 


Oliver Cromwell’s wife appears to have visited the 
young couple at Hursley Lodge, but Oliver himself 
writes frequently, and urges his son Richard in one 
of his letters to “take heed of an inactive, vain 
spirit,” to give himself to the study of mathematics. 
to read Sir Walter Ralcigh’s Hzstory of the World, 
and to endeavour to learn how to manage his own 
estate. 

Richard did not completely follow his father’s 
advice, for we find that soon after he exceeded his 
allowance, fell into debt, and neglected the manage- 
ment of his estate. 


RICHARD’S OCCUPATIONS. 


That the Right Hon. the Lord Richard did not 
live an altogether idle life, is shown by the public 
duties he discharged :— 
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In 1654 he was elected M.P. for Hampshire, and 
became First Lord of Trade and Navigation. 


In 1656 he was M.P. for Cambridge. 


In 1657 he was Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
and Member of the Council of State. 

In 1658 he was given the command of a regiment, and 
became a Member of Cromwell’s House of Lords. 


How HIS ENEMIES DESCRIBED HIM. 

But notwithstanding all this occupation of his 
time in the interest of the Commonwealth, the 
pamphleteers of the day lampooned Richard as “a 
person well-skilled in hunting, hawking, horse-racing,” 
and even sketching from nature: an “adept in 
drinking King Charles’, his father’s landlord’s health.” 
However, Richard gained some popularity, and was 
received with much pomp in his journeys through 
the shires of England. 

PROCLAIMED LORD HIGH PROTECTOR. 

On September 2nd, 1658, Richard was appointed 
his father’s successor; and on Oliver’s death, which 
occurred only the day following, he was proclaimed 
Lord High Protector, by the vote of 223 members 
against 134, and congratulatory addresses were sent 
to him from almost every city and public body. But 
the general favour of the people was not his for long: 
disaffection soon arose among his major-generals ; 
discontent among the soldiery because their pay was 
still in arrear; and scrious dissensions about things 
in general appeared in the Council of State. Richard 
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also gave offence by promoting in the army men 
who “could neither pray nor preach.” 


A GOOD SPEAKER. 

Richard, five months after his accession to power, 
summoned a new Parliament ; and on the 27th 
January, 1659, he opened the new assembly in a 
handsome speech, in which he paid a graceful tribute 
to his father, and urged the immediate payment of 
the long arrears due to the army. One who heard 
the speech declared that “the sweetness of his voice 
and language had won its way to his heart.” 


HIS WANT OF AMBITION. 

A short time after, on Richard being told that a 
conspirator in the army had proposed his arrest, he 
is reported to have answered: “I will not have one 
drop of blood spilt for the preservation of my 
greatness, which is a burden to me.” 


ATTEMPT TO ARREST RICHARD IN WHITEHALL. 

Want of money made Richard’s position still 
more difficult. It was found that he owed over 
£20,000, and that his income, after deductions, was 
a bare £1300, his landed estates barely yielding 4600. 
The bailiffs had, in their efforts to arrest him, even 
entered Whitehall, but Richard wisely shut himself 
up in a cabinet ! 

A LETTER OF RICHARD CROMWELL, 

Written to General Monk (a facsimile of which is 
placed in this volume), asks his interest—“that I 
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be not liable to debts which I am confident neither 
God nor conscience ever reckons mine.” The letter 
is written in a neat handwriting, and the writer’s 
meaning is forcibly expressed. 


PARLIAMENT VOTES MONEY TO RICHARD. 

The Parliament, however, came to Richard’s 
rescue, and gave him exemption from arrest for six 
months, made him a vote of £2000 for his present 
need, and promised him an income of £8700 secured 
on the revenue of the post office. Lands to the 
value of £5000 a year were to be settled on him, 
and he was absolutely discharged from liabilities 
amounting to 429,000, which henceforth became a 
public debt. 


RICHARD ABDICATES, AND RETIRES TO THE CONTINENT. 

But these arrangements were never completed. 
The soldiers, jealous of the civil power, forced Richard 
to dissolve the parliament on the 22nd April, 1660. 
About a month after this, on May 25th, Richard 
abdicated and retired to Hampton Court. After a 
visit to Hursley he left England to reside on the 
Continent for some years. It is said that, when 
travelling incognito to Geneva, Richard heard himself 
described by the Prince de Conté, a fellow traveller, 
as “a fool and a coxcomb.” 

In a letter written during his absence from home 
to his daughter Anne, (who with her mother and 
sister continued to live at Hursley Lodge,) Richard 
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says—“I have been alone thirty years, banished and 
under silence.” 


RICHARD CROMWELL RETURNS TO HURSLEY. 


In 1680, on the death of his wife, Richard returned 
to Hursley Lodge; but his daughters claiming the 
estate in 1705, on the death of their brother Oliver, 
Richard was obliged to recover possession for his 
life by an action at law. At the trial, before Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, the judge treated Richard with 
much respect—allowed him to appear covered, and 
made an order in his favour. 


VISITS THE HOUSE OF LORDS DURING A DEBATE. 


A story told of Richard says, that after an absence 
of some years, he returned to London, and visited the 
House of Lords during a great debate in the reign 
of Queen Anne; and on being asked by one of the 
officers if he had ever been in that house, replied— 
“Never, since I sat in that chair,” pointing to the 
throne. 

His SECOND MARRIAGE. 


Richard was married a second time under the 
name of Clark, having children also by this marriage. 


His DEATH. 

He died at the age of 86, at Cheshunt, on the 
12th July, 1712, and was buried with funeral pomp 
in the Chancel of Hursley Church, near the remains 
of his wife. 


So Richard Cromwell. 


A marble tablet under the tower of the Church 
commemorates the Cromwells of Hursley by the 
following inscriptions :— 


@his Monument 


was erected to the Memory of Mrs. EL/ZABETH CROMWELL 
Spinster, (by Mr. RICHARD CROMWELL and THOMAS 
CROMWELL her Executors). She died the 8th day of Agril 
1731, in the 82d year of her Age, and lyes Interred near this place: 
She was the Daughter of R/CHARD CROMIWVELL Esq: by 
DOROTAY his Wife, who was the Daughter of RJCHARD 
MAJOR Esq: And the following Account of her Family (All of 
whom (except Mrs. ANN G/BSON), lye in this Chancell) is 
given according to her Desire. 

Mrs. ANN GIBSON the Sixth Daughter died 7th December 1727 
in the 60th Year of her Age, and lyes interred with Dr. THOMAS 
GiBsoNn her Husband, Physitian General of the Army, in the Church 
Yard belonging to St. George's Chappell zz London. 

RICHARD CROMWELL fsg: Father of the said ELIZABETH 
CROMWELL, died 12th July 1712, zz the 86th Year of his Age. 

OLIVER CROMWELL £&sg- Son of the said RICHARD CROMWELL, 
died 11th of May 1705, im the 40th Year of his Age. 

Mrs. DOROTHY MoRTIMER a 7th Daughter, Wife of JOHN 
MORTIMER £sg: died 14th May 1681, zz the 21st Year of her Age, 
but left no Issue. 

Mrs. DOROTHY CROMWELL IV7fe of the said RICHARD CROM- 
WELL, aed 5th January 1675, zz the 40th Year of her Age. 

Mrs. ANN Major Mother of the said Mrs. DOROTHY CROM- 
WELL, aed 13th June, 1662. 

RICHARD Major £sg: Husband of the said Mrs. ANN MAJOR, 
died 25th April 1660. 

Mrs. DOROTHY CROMWELL a fifth Daughter, died 3th Decem- 
ber 1658, zz the 2d Year of her Age. 

A Fourth Daughter died 27th May 1655, zu the arst Year of 
her Age. 

Mrs. MARY CROMWELL a Third Daughter died 24th Septem- 
ber, 1654, zz the 2d Year of her Age. 

A Son of the said RICHARD avd DOROTHY CROMWELL died 
13th Dec: 1652, zm the first Year of his Age. 

Mrs. ANN CROMWELL a Second Daughter, died 14th March 
1651, im the jirst Year of her Age. 

Mr. JOHN KINGSWELL Father of the said Mrs. ANN MAJor, 
died sth March, 1630. 
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NICKNAMES. 

Humourists called Richard Cromwell “ Tumble- 
down Dick,” “The Meek Knight”; Dryden styled 
him “The Foolish Isbosheth”; Flatman named him 
“Queen Dick,” because of the beauty of his features ; 
Canlylemaned him “Poor Idle) Uriviality:’ Other 
writers marked the contrast between father and son. 
General Monk’s summing up of Richard’s character 
was that he “forsook himself.” But Hazelrig said :-— 
“T do love the person of the Lord Protector; I never 
saw fraud or guile in him.” 


RICHARD’S CHARACTER. 

The unsympathetic criticisms were on a man who 
did not succeed in public life. Richard Cromwell 
chiefly lacked in resolution, self-assertion, and am- 
bition ; and it has been written of him that “had 
his career been brought sooner to a close, he would 
have presented a less specious appearance”; but a 
contemporary says :—“ Richard was a very good 
neighbourly man while he lived with us at Hursley.” 


Truly Richard cared more for the peaceful joys 
of country life than for the pomp and turmoil of 
public greatness ; and in private life he was a man of 
joyous spirit and of strict morals and strong religious 
feeling. 

FAILURE OF THE PROTECTORATE. 

That the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell was a 

temporary makeshift and a failure is shown by the 
G 
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thoughtful question put to Thurloe by Henry, the 
clear-headed and resolute brother of Richard : 


OPINION OF RICHARD’S BROTHER. 


“Have you, after all, got any settlement for man 
to swear to? Does not your peace depend upon his 
Highness’s life. and upon his peculiar skill and faculty 
and personal interest in the Army as now modelled and 
commanded? I say, beneath the immediate hand of God, 
if I know anything of the affairs in England, there is no 
other reason why we are not in blood at this day.” } 

After ably filling the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Henry Cromwell (Richard’s brother) retired 
to private life. 


Great Seals of England in the time of 

the Commonwealth. 

The Great Seal of England of ‘the @timeyar 
Charles I was by order of the House of Commons 
broken by a smith, while the House was sitting, on 
February 8th, 1649, and the fragments of silver, 
together with the silken purse, having the royal arms 
embroidered thereon, were given to the Commissioners 
who had produced the Seal, “ for their fees.” 


During the Commonwealth five separate Great 
Seals of England were engraved by Simon, the cele- 
brated medallist. From all of these the bust of a 
king is absent, and from the two first even the Arms 
of England are missing. Parliament spent much 
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time in making orders in respect to the designs and 
custody of these Great Seals. 

On the two earlier Great Seals of the Common- 
wealth (1648 and 1651) a map of England and Wales 
(but no part of Scotland) appears ; on the obverse 
is a model of the House of Commons in Session, 
with the Speaker seated under a large window, and 
Harison (Cromwell’s brother-in-law) addressing the 
House. The first Seal appears to have been finished 
hurriedly, but the second Seal, which is the same in 
design, is a very fine piece of work. On the map the 
counties, towns, and rivers are distinctly marked in 
minute letters, Hantsh (Hampshire), Winchester, and 
Black-rock (Blackgang, I.W.) being readily distin- 
guished ; and the Navy of England, which was then 
fortunately under the command of Admirals Blake, 
Monk, and Penn, is represented by ships off the coast. 
Simon was paid £200 for engraving this Seal. 

On the Third Great Seal of the Republic, under 
Protector Oliver (1654-5), the map is superseded by 
the Arms of England, on which the lions are crowned ; 
on the reverse, the Protector is mounted on a charger, 
but showing a view of London under the body of 
the horse. 

Another Seal (the Fourth), similar to the Third, 
was engraved in 1657. 

It is not surprising that the royal arms should 
in part reappear, for the Protector Oliver, through his 


mother, was a descendant of the Stuart race. 
G2 
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GREAT SEAL OF PROTECTOR RICHARD CROMWELL. 


REVERSE OF 
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Che Finding of a Great Seal at bursiey. 

“In taking down the old house in Hursley Park, 
a large lump of metal was found squeezed into a 
crevice of the wall, and was sold by Mr. Heathcote 
for a Roman weight, but on being cleaned it proved 
to be the die of the Seal of the Commonwealth. 
Richard had caused a new seal to be made for himself 
by Simon, a noted medallist, and he had probably 
thus disposed of the die as a dangerous possession.” 

Mr. Vertue saw it in 1710 in a collection of a 
Mr. Roberts, but it has since disappeared.? 


THE GREAT SEAL OF PROTECTOR RICHARD CROMWELL. 
[1658 to 14th May, 1659. Diameter 52 inches. | 


This Great Seal (of which we give an illustration) 
is the same as the last of Oliver’s, the only alteration 
being in the Protector’s face and hair (which is longer) 
and also in the name. 


The Legend :— 


MAGNUM SIGILLUM REIPUB, ANGLIA, SCOTI®, ET HIBERNIA, 
RICHARDUS DEI GRA: REPUBLIC ANGLIA, SCOTI4Z ET HIBERNIA ET 
PROTECTOR. 


This Seal was twice used :-— 
23rd Oct., 1658. (B: M. Jie 
25th Feb., 1659. (B.M. 17356.) 
This Seal was broken in pieces within the House 
of Commons on 14th May, 1659. 
On the abdication of Richard Cromwell, the 
earliest Seal was again used—that representing the 
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House of Commons in Session; and at the Restora- 
tion the Great Seal of Charles I was used until Simon 
could produce a new one for Charles II.? 


PUBLIC HOUSE SIGNS. 


The King’s Head inn at Hursley was so named 
in allusion to the execution of King Charles I; the 
Tumbledown Dick inn, at Farnborough, was a 
Restoration sign in allusion to Richard Cromwell’s 
abdication. 

Among the Cromwell relics at Hursley House is 
a very long and massive oak table, now in use in the 
servants’ hall; and some years ago a few bowls were 
discovered bearing R. Cromwell’s initials upon them. 


SEVENTEEN CROMWELL LETTERS FOUND AT HURSLEY. 


Richard Cromwell’s sister Anne married a Mr. 
John Dunch, of Pusey, in Berkshire. Dunch had 
a turn for collecting letters, and, during a visit to 
Hursley, he came across seventeen letters written by 
Oliver Cromwell. After a century or more, these 
came into the possession of Horace Walpole, and 
were published in Carlyle’s Cromwell.* 


1 Wyon's Great Seals. 


2 Carlyle’s Cromwell, ii, 96. 
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Offerbourne Church. 


IR J. T. COLERIDGE, in his Wemoir of 
Keble, says, “when Keble entered on his 
charge, he found the inhabitants of Otterbourne 
busy in endeavouring to add an aisle” to the old 
Church, situate in the valley, near Brambridge; but 
Keble decided on the erection of a new Church, on 
a convenient site adjoining the high road to South- 
ampton. He himself gave 4400, and Magdalen 
College, who are landowners in the parish, presented 
the site. 

The Church is dedicated to St. Matthew, and 
was consecrated on July 30th, 1838, about two years 
having been occupied in its erection. The plans 
were made under the direction of William Crawley 
Yonge, Esq., of Otterbourne, by Owen B. Carter, 
of Winchester. The cost was about 43000. The 
four panels of the pulpit are ancient oak carvings, 
and represent the Blessed Virgin and the Four Latin 
Fathers. The altar rails are Flemish, and contain 
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scrolls, corn, and grapes, presided over by angels, 
with two groups of kneeling figures—one representing 
the Emperor Maximilian or Charles V. 


The parish register dates from the end of the 
seventeenth century. 


In the picturesque Churchyard stands a granite 
memorial cross to John Keble, and near by flourishes 
a splendid Wellingtonza. 


In the year 1873 the chancel was enlarged, and a 
new aisle added. 


OLD TIMES. 


Miss Yonge, in Old Times at Otterbourne, says :— 
“More than half-a-century ago the Vicar or his 
Curate used to ride over from Hursley on Sunday for 
the Service at Otterbourne. There was only one 
Service, alternately in the morning and afternoon, at 
half-past ten or at three, or in the winter at half-past 
two. The time was not much fixed, for on a new 
comer asking when the Service would take place, the 
answer was, ‘at half-past two, sir, or at three, or else 
no time at all, by which was meant no exact hour or 
half-hour. This uncertainty led to the bells never 
being rung till the minister was seen turning the 
corner of Kiln-lane, just where the large boulder 
stone used to be. The congregation was, however, 
collecting, almost all the men in white smocks with 
beautifully worked breasts and backs, the more well- 
to-do in velveteen ; the women in huge bonnets.” 


CARVED PULPIT, OTTERBOURNE CHURCH. 
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“Some of the elder men stood during the prayers, 
and, though there was far too much sitting down 
during the singing, everybody got up and stood if 
‘Hallelujah’ occurred, as it often did in anthems.”! 

The parsonage house was built in 1846, and given 
to the living by the Rev. J. Keble. 


Otterbourne Old Church. 


HIS old church stands 

in a picturesque grave- 

yard situate west of the rail- 

way on low ground. The 

remaining walls, forming the 

; chancel, are surrounded by 

mouldering gravestones, some 

covered with ivy, and it is 

see bounded on the river side by 
some fine elm trees. 


The illustration, given on 
another page, shews the three 
Early English arches leading 


EARLY ENGLISH DOORWAY FRom tO the chancel: that on the 
OLD OTTERBOURNE CHURCH. 


south was closed by the pulpit, 
and that on the north by the “ Cranbury pew.” 
Probably, during the last half-dozen years of his 
life, the great Sir Isaac Newton, and his pretty 
adopted daughter, Catherine Barton, worshipped in 
this same pew. 

i pp. 23, 24. 
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On the north side of the church there was a 
gallery for men, entered from the outside by a step- 
ladder ; and in a small square weather-boarded turret 
were two sweet-toned bells, which were rung from 
the west gallery. 

The Early English doorway now forms the 
entrance to the boys’ school at Otterbourne. The 
east window has one light with cinquefoil head, and 
the side windows are deeply splayed. 


The old marble font lines the present font in the 
new church, and a still older font was found hidden 
under the west gallery. 


Otterbourne Village. 


[Four miles from Winchester and two from Shawford Station. ] 


The parish of Otterbourne! extends about three 
miles from north to south, and nowhere exceeds a 
mile in breadth. 

William Cobbett took part in planning the high 
road that crosses Colden Common to Portsmouth. 
Several American trees were planted by him—one, 
a hickory, still survives. 

At Dell Copse the clay was dug for making the 
bricks for building the King’s House at Winchester. 
The dell is now noted for the growth of daffodils. 


1 In Domesday Book, ‘‘ Otreburne.” 
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EXTRACT FROM THE CHURCH RATE BOOK. 


“April 9, 1776—Paid Short for 6 dozen sparw 
heds, and 3¢. for foxheads! 

“1777.—Paid Didums for 1 badger’s head, | 
polecat’s head; Hary Bell for 2 marten cats, and 
spares innumerable.” ! 


The Manor or Moat House is situate near Otter- 
bourne Old Church, and contains an ancient double 
staircase. One room contains remains of a rough 
fresco, and in another was a painted panel over the 
fireplace representing a battle between Turks and 
Austrians.” 

To the north-east of the moat-house is “ Dane 
Lane,’ a road traversed by the Danes on their 
approach to Winchester. 


The large pumping station and reservoirs for the 
water supply of Southampton are near Otterbourne. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


A fine white metal Roman medallion of Julius 
Caesar, such as is usually below the eagle on a Roman 
standard was found in the last century, about sixteen 
feet below the surface, by some workmen who were 
engaged in digging sand. It is in a fine state of 
preservation, and it is supposed to have been pur- 
posely buried to keep it from getting into the hands 
of the British. 

In Otterbourne Park part of a Roman road has 
been traced. 


1 Old Times at Otterbourne. 2 Keble’s Parishes. 
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Diss Charlotte D). Yonge. 

HE talented authoress of The Heir of Redclyffe 

resides on part of the family estate at Elder- 

field, Otterbourne. Her father, William Crawley 

Yonge, Esq., acting with Sir William Heathcote, Bt., 

and the saintly John Keble, were able, by God’s 

blessing, to inaugurate a new era both in Hursley 
and Otterbourne. 

The well-known works of this talented authoress, 
who all her life has resided in one of Keble’s Parishes, 
and who was one of Keble’s best friends, do not need 
any detailed allusion in these pages. It may suffice 
simply to record the foundation of “ The Charlotte 
Yonge Scholarship” in 1899, in connection with the 
High School for Girls at Winchester. A beautifully 
illuminated address, explaining that the Scholarship 
was intended to be a fitting memorial of the life-work 
of the authoress, was presented in fitting words by 
the Bishop of Winchester ; and in reply Miss Yonge 
stated what she had desired to make the keynote of 
all her writings. 

THE ADDRESS. 


“ Dear Miss Yonge,—When it was suggested last year by 
Str Walter Besant that a fitting memorial to your life-work 
would be to found a University Scholarship in your honour 
at the Winchester High School for Girls, and with your 
permission to call it by your name, the idea was heartily taken 
up by hundreds of those to whom you have been a life-long 
friend, and whose best and highest aims have been inspired 
by your writings. 

H2 
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“From all parts of Eng.and and Wales, from Scotland 
and Ireland, contributions have been sent, so that this Scholar- 
ship has become an embodiment of the love, admiration, and 
gratitude which the donors feel for you. From scattered homes 
in Canada and South Africa, from New Zealand and India, 
from Australia, the Falkland Islands, and Buenos Ayres, as 
well as from the United States of America, has come back the 
echo of the deep sense of the obligation we owe to you, and their 
wish to share with us the pleasure of being able to express it 
during your lifetime. 

“The Subscribers hope much that this wide-spread feeling 
will help you to realise that the work you set before yourself 
has, under the guidance and blessing of God, borne much fruit, 
and they feel sure that thetr gratitude will not be the less 
appreciated by you because tt ts hidden in hearts too reticent 
to express all that they feel. 

“We therefore beg you to accept this address, and with it 
a book containing the names of all the donors to the fund. At 
the same time we are anxious that you should know how much 
pride we feel in the certainty that the Daisy Chains you have 
woven, and the many Cameos of History which you have given 
us, will not only live in the affections of your own generation, 
but will also be appreciated and preserved by the future as 
parts of the purest literary endowments of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

“And may we add how much pleasure we feel that this 
Scholarship, which owes its existence to your fame and influence, 
and to your life-long connection with this City, will have the 
honour of being linked for all time with you by bearing the 
name of— The Charlotte Yonge Scholarship.” 


COMMENDATION BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
The Bishop of Winchester in presenting the above 
address, said :-— 


“He did not know how far it was true now, because he 
was no longer quite so closely in touch with the generation 
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that was springing up as he once was; but if it was the 
least like what it used to be, the names of ‘Guy’ and 
‘Ethel’ and Zhe Little Duke were household words in tens 
of thousands of English homes. He could go back in his 
own memory, and he saw quite distinctly that no other 
work he read when he was a little boy had remained with 
him in the same way as Zhe Little Duke had; and though 
he did not think he had read the book for thirty, or perhaps 
forty years, yet he thought he could tell not only the story, 
but the details of it. He could not now pass an examina- 
in any other book he had read at that period, but he 
thought he could pass an examination in The Little Duke. 

It was quite a mistake to suppose that Miss Yonge’s 
influence had been only on women and girls. He did not 
know how many of those present had read a book published 
that year, Zhe Life of Wiliam Morris, written by Mackall. 
It was an extremely interesting book, and in it Mackall 
described how there was at Oxford in Morris’s day a 
brilliant cohort of young men— Morris, Burne-Jones, and 
a good many more—who were all going to make their great 
mark in English life, and he said that the thing which was 
inspiring them was the life-pattern and the high ideal held 
up to them, above all other things, in Zhe Heir of Redcly fe. 
Perhaps some who had not read that book had read Lord 
Tennyson’s life, and they might remember the story, told, 
he thought, by Palgrave, how when travelling with Tennyson 
in Cornwall, they were belated at an inn, where there was 
one large room with two four-post beds in it; how each 
occupied for the night one of those beds; and how all the 
day long out on the moors Tennyson had been poring over 
The Young Step-Mother: how after he had got into one 
bed and Tennyson in the other, the latter lay reading with 
his candle still burning, until at last there came the cry,— 
““T see daylight now: he is going to be confirmed,”—then 
there came snores and darkness. 
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The other night he (the Bishop) asked one of the fore- 
most critics of English literature—whose name it would not 
be fair to give, though everyone would know it if they heard 
it—what he thought was the secret of the influence exercised 
by Miss Yonge’s stories. He replied that he thought it was 
because her dramatic power of guiding a character right 
through a whole book was absolutely unrivalled: and that 
they could not put into the mouth of any one of her characters 
a speech which ought to have been made by another one, 
without feeling there was something askew. Had anybody, 
asked the Bishop, succeeded as Miss Yonge had done in 
bringing the home life into the ideal forms they desired to 
find it in; in finding ideals in the common round of home 
life, without going far afield for incidents and sensations and 
the rest? He thought not, and he believed that nothing had 
been more important under God, for the life of England in 
our time, than that somebody should have been able to show 
how in the common round of home life there were ideals 
to be found which were just as engrossing, as much to be 
followed, and as possible of accomplishment, as there were 
in the wider fields outside to which most story-writers 
looked. Was there anybody else who had made English 
and foreign history to live and glow for us in the way 
Miss Yonge had? Her books seemed to him to give 
history in just the sort of way that made everybody who 
read them hunger for more, and that was the highest testi- 
mony anyone could give, whether dealing with the history 
of the past or the facts of the present.” 


In reply, Miss YONGE said :— 
“. . .. I have always been anxious, in a homely way, 
for the promotion of culture, religious and _ intellectual, 
among girls. Small as my immediate circle has been, I 
can gratefully say that such influence has expanded beyond 


all my ideas or anticipations. Once upon a time I was 
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‘Mother Goose,’ in an essay society, to a small brood of 
about a dozen goslings, and though I cannot boast of the 
achievements of the geese who saved the Capitol, nor even 
of the military goose who saved the sentry on guard, and 
whose gold collar is still preserved at the Horse Guards, 
yet I have the pleasure of knowing that many of my 
goslings have become distinguished in their various lines, 
and I can point to two of my original brood, and one of 
the later-hatched ‘spiders ’—actually present to prove— 
not what my individual work has been, but what may be 
produced by the general and persevering culture and faculty 
that are the objects of education. Nor may we forget 
what, at the foundation of Keble College Chapel, Bishop 
Mackarness, at the end of the first lesson from Job, going 
through all the depths of nature and science, read out like 
a proclamation—‘ But the fear of the Lord is wisdom, and 
to depart from evil is understanding.’ I can only thank 
you, my lord, for such kind words, and be thankful to 
have been in any form an instrument of God for any good.”! 


1 Extract from the Report in the Hampshire Observer of July 22nd, 1899. 


Cranbury. 


RANBURY Park extends over 500 acres, and 
within its area are many barrows and traces 
of ancient entrenchments. The charms of Cranbury 
are thus beautifully described by Miss Yonge :—‘ All 
the slopes are covered with copse-wood, much of it 
oak, the tints of which are lovely shades of green in 
spring, and golden brown in early autumn. The whole 
is a place remarkable for masses of blossom. There 
are giant garlands of white wild cherry above in 
spring, and equally white anemone below ; by and by 
an acre of primroses growing close together, not large 
but wonderfully thick, a golden river of king cup 
between banks of dog’s mercury, later on whole 
glades of wild hyacinth, producing a curious effect of 
blue beneath the budding yellow green of the young 
birches with silver stems. Sheets of the scarlet sorrel 
by and by appear, and foxgloves of all sizes troop in 
the woods, and are succeeded by the rose bay willow 
herb, and lastly come perfect clouds of the little 
devil’s-bit scabious. Ferns adorn the watery glens, 
and bracken spreads on the undulating ground in wild 
beauty of form, here and there enhanced by a bright 
faded tint of gold.” ! 

In 1770, the City Cross at Winchester was sold 
by the Pavement Commissioners to Mr. Thomas 
Dummer, jun., who sent workmen and waggons to 
remove it to Cranbury Park; but the citizens and 
apprentice lads drove the workmen away, and Mr. 
Dummer had to content himself with a plaster 
obelisk, which he erected in his grounds, but which 
the stress of weather destroyed within sixty years. 


1 Keble's Parishes, p. 160. 
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Sir Isaac Dewton at Cranbury Park. 


[Born 1642, the year of the outbreak of the Civil War ; 
Died at Cranbury, 1727.] 


S* Isaac Newton was a man not above middle 

size, of comely and gracious aspect, having 
lively and piercing eyes, and a fine head of hair as 
white as silver. At his home at Woolsthorpe, Notts, 
he discovered universal gravitation, and wrote treatises 
on astronomy and light and colours, his optical dis- 
coveries being very valuable. 

In the year of the Restoration he went to college, 
but in 1665 he was in want of money, and feared he 
would have to vacate his fellowship at Cambridge 
through not being in holy orders, but this was 
prevented by the king granting him a patent to 
continue in it. In the next year he discovered 
gravitation, which he did not disclose until sixteen 
years later. Newton’s great work, the Prznczpza, first 
appeared on the eve of the Revolution in 1686; in 
the year 1699 Newton was appointed Master of the 
Mint, and in 1703 he became President of the Royal 
Society. 

De Morgan describes him as “ one of the greatest 
philosophers, and one of the best of men.” Macaulay 
says: “In no other mind have the demonstrative 
faculty and the inductive faculty co-existed in such 
supreme excellence and perfect harmony.” 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S SUNDIAL IN CRANBURY PARK. 


This dial was calculated by Sir Isaac about 1721, during his residence at Cranbury. 


Sir Isaac Rewton. III 


In 1720, the beautiful and witty CATHERINE 
BARTON (niece and adopted daughter of Sir Isaac 
Newton), married Jonathan Conduitt, Esq. (one of 
Newton’s pupils). Mr. Conduitt was the owner of 
Cranbury, and after the marriage, Sir Isaac lived with 
the young couple at Cranbury for about seven years, 
till his death in 1727. 

In character, Newton was a modest man. Shortly 
before his death at Cranbury, he remarked to Mrs. 
Conduitt—“I do not know what I may appear to 
the world, but to myself I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the seashore and diverting 
myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble 
or a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 


Newton’s personal appearance was usually untidy 
and slovenly. Though he lived to the age of eighty- 
five, he never wore spectacles, and he never lost 
more than one tooth. During his life at Cranbury, 
he was known as a generous and charitable man. 


NEWTON’S SUNDIAL. 

A sundial, calculated by Newton, is still preserved 
in Cranbury Park. It is made of bronze. The 
gnomon or vertical bar on the sundial is perforated 
with the letters I. C. (John Conduitt). The dial is 
divided into nine circles, and shows minutes, hours, 
and places where the time at noon is the same as 
here. The motto is “Watch slow . .. Watch fast.” 
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It also bears the arms of the Conduitt family, and 
the name of the maker, John Rowley. 

In 1727, the Cranbury Estate was sold to Mr. 
Thomas Lee Dummer, from whom it was derived by 
the Chamberlayne family who are the present owners. 


Brambridge. 
Bey ce is approached from Twyford 

by a beautiful road overhung with trees. 
The double avenue in Brambridge Park is said to 
be the finest in Hampshire, and consists of four rows 
of lime trees ; the branches of the outside trees droop 
to the ground, while the branches in the rows or side 
aisles are drawn up like the shafts to the vaulting of 
a cathedral. 

The mansion has a private chapel attached, and 
possesses a history of much interest. In the year 
1584 it is recorded that Stephen Welles, then living 
at Brambridge House, went to London in company 
with a priest named Father Genings. Both were 
hanged for saying Mass in Mr. Welles’ London house, 
which implied disaffection to the Queen. 

Passing by many years in the history of Bram- 
bridge, we find that in the year 1785 Mary Anne 
Smythe (one of the Catholic family who long held 
Brambridge House) was married at the age of 
nineteen to one of the Welds, of Lulworth, Dorset. 
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Her husband died within a year of the marriage, 
and she afterwards married Thomas Fitz-Herbert, 
who left her a widow at the age of twenty-five. 


Mrs. Firz-HERBERT. 


In the year 1784, George, Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George IV) formed a strong passion for Mrs. 
Fitz-Herbert, which she did not reciprocate. The 
Prince, however, would talk of her for hours with 
tears in his eyes, sometimes rolling on the floor. He 
even stabbed himself, and sent his friends to bring 
Mrs. Fitz-Herbert to see him in his despair. She, 
however, withdrew to Holland, but he persecuted her 
by letters and couriers, and after further solicitations, 
Mrs. Fitz-Herbert was privately married to the Prince 
in her drawing-room, in Park Lane, London, by a 
clergyman of the Church of England, in the presence 
of her brother and uncle. Some time afterwards, 
Fox denied in the House of Commons that a 
marriage had taken place; but Mrs. Fitz-Herbert 
made the Prince forsake Fox, and declare that Fox 
had exceeded his instructions. To please his father 
(George III), the Prince, in 1795, married Caroline, 
Princess of Brunswick, who declared the Prince was 
drunk at the ceremony and remained so all that night. 


In 1796, Prince George and the Princess separated 
by mutual consent, and the Prince at once renewed 
his intimacy with Mrs. Fitz-Herbert, though sub- 
sequently he once more transferred his affection, but 
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this time to Lady Hertford. Mrs. Fitz- Herbert 
lived, with a sad memory, to be eighty-one years 
old. Her wedding ring is still preserved, and is 
said to be the smallest known. 

In the adjacent parish, at Marwell Hall, King 
Henry VIII met with Lady Jane Seymour. 


A few years ago a Roman pottery kiln was 
discovered a few miles from Brambridge, near 
Shedfield. Pottery and querns have also been dis- 
covered at Twyford Moors, about a mile south of the 
Roman Villa. 


Pitt School-Chapel. 


In Hursley parish there is a small hamlet called 
Pitt, situate in a valley about one and a half miles 
from Winchester. For a long time weekly Services 
were held in a cottage, to which Keble walked as 
long as his strength was equal to it; but in the year 
1858 a School-Chapel was built at the expense of the 
authoress of The Heir of Redclyffe, and a residence for 
a schoolmaster was subsequently added. 


ROMAN ROAD. 


Following the main road till beyond Winchester 
on the right hand side is the old Roman road to 
Sarum, which passes over Teg Down, Pitt Down, and 
Ashley Down. 
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Oliver’s Battery. 

This commanding site, which is situate one and a 
half miles west of the City of Winchester, is marked 
by a clump of trees. It was a camp of observation 
occupied by Cromwell before his siege of Winchester, 
and previously by General Hopton. 


Farley Dyount. 


This ancient site of the burial of some early Celtic 
chief, is situate about four miles north of Hursley, 
near the Roman Road to Old Sarum, and the very 
ancient woodland of Parnholt. Here is a monument 
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30ft. high, which can be seen from all the country 
round, erected about a century ago by one of the 
St. John family, to a horse who safely leapt with his 
master into a chalkpit twenty-five feet deep whilst 
hunting. The year following the same horse won a 
race cup under the name of “Beware Chalk Pit.” 
Inside the monument is a room where wayfarers 
may rest. In clear weather the spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral is visible from the Mount. 


Auscription. 


Underneath lies buried 
a Horse 
the Property of 
Paulet St. John, Esgqre. 
that in the month 
of September, 1733, leaped 
into a chalkpit Twenty-five 
feet deep a fox-hunting 
with his master on his back 
and in October 1734 he won the 
Hunters’ Plate on Worthy Downs 
and was rode by his owner 
and entered in the name of 
**Beware Chalk Pit” 


The above being the words of 
the original inscription 
were restored by the Rt. Hon, 
Sir William Heathcote, Baronet, 
rep. A.D. 1870. 


Near Farley! Mount, on the north-east side, some 
remains of a small Roman house were found in 1895. 
These consisted of flint and mortar walls, stone and 
brick roof tiles, drain pipes, pottery, bones, and a coin 
of Victorinus (A.D. 265—267). 


1 In Domesday Book, ‘“‘ Farleye.” 
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Compton Church. 


HIS Church lies in a little dell shaded with elm 
trees, about two and a quarter miles from 
Winchester, on the road to Otterbourne, and a short 
distance west of the high road. The entrance arch is 
a fine specimen of Late Norman work, and the 
existing oaken door is of great age; on the lock 
can be seen the marks of the axe with which it was 
rudely shaped. The church has no foundations, and 
merely stands on the chalk. The tiny windows on 
the north side are Norman, and the window dressings 
are of chaik. Towards the altar is a fresco represent- 
ing a bishop with a crozier standing beside the gable 
of a church, probably intended for the Cathedral. 
In front of the altar a stone coffin, containing the 
skeleton of a giant, measuring six feet to his shoulders, 
was found. On the south of the church is a holy 
water stoup. The register dates from 1678. There 
is a wooden bell-turret with three bells; the font is 
Norman. The dedication is “All Saints.” 


Some years since the laborers employed in making 
the turnpike road near here came across a human 
skeleton, and near to it about ten ounces of silver 
coins of the time of Henry II, and some of them 
were cut into halves and quarters. 
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Cwovford. 


[Probably derived from Tuesco, the deity we commemorate by Tuesday. ] 


mi oe is three miles south of Winchester, 

with a station at Shawford. The village is 
noted for its natural beauties and picturesque charms, 
and fully deserves the proud designation of “ the 
Queen of Hampshire Villages.” The village is also 
celebrated for the venerable and remarkably sym- 
metrical yew tree which graces its churchyard, of 
which an illustration is given. How long the tree 


o, there is no record so far as is 


has been growing, 


known, but, considering its great size and height, 
there is little doubt that its age can be reckoned by 
hundreds of years. Probably it was planted in the 
time of Henry III, who ordered the planting of yew 
trees in churchyards for the making of bows. Go 
beneath it and gaze up into its branches—a wondrous 
sight. 


The handsome church, which occupies the site of 
a Druidic circle, is dedicated to St. Mary. It was 
entirely rebuilt in 1878 at a cost of 49,000. It is 
in the Transition style, from the design of Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., and consists of a chancel, nave of 
five bays, north and south aisles, and an embattled 
western tower. The old font is late Norman. It 
has holes on the top for the fastening of a lid, to 


1 In Domesday Book, ‘‘ Tuiforde.”’ 
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prevent a superstitious use of the water. There is 
sitting accommodation for 500 worshippers, and 
several of the windows are filled with stained glass. 
There is good reason to believe, from the remains of 
buildings which were discovered when the old church 
was pulled down, that there was a church on the 
same site before the time of the Conquest. The 
parish register dates from 1713. 


In the reign of Henry VIII, the Manor of 
Twyford fell to Sir Henry Seymour, the King’s 
father-in-law. In 1664, Twyford was occupied by 
the Parliamentary troops under Sir William Waller. 


At Twyford House, a fine brick mansion in the 
Elizabethan style, the celebrated Dr. Franklin wrote 
his autobiography while on a visit to Dr. Jonathan 
Shipley, then Bishop of St. Asaph, who lived here. 
In the house known as “ Seager’s Buildings,” the poet 
Pope, whose Essay on Man and Homeric translations 
have rendered him immortal, received part of his 
education. It was a Catholic School of some note, 
conducted by the Rev. John Bromley, formerly an 
Anglican. Pope left this school in consequence of 
having written a satire on the master. 


The Philpots, an ancient Twyford family who 
owned the Manor in 1484, are remembered chiefly 
by (1) Alderman Philpot, Lord Mayor of London 
in 1378. In order to put down the pirates who 
swarmed in the English Channel, he fitted out a 
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fleet at his own cost, was his own admiral, and 
captured fifteen richly-laden Spanish ships. A de- 
scendant of the Alderman was (2) Archdeacon 
Philpot. He was a Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and Archdeacon of Winchester in the Episcopacy of 
Bishop Gardiner, and became a martyr in the Marian 
persecutions. After fifteen examinations he was 
brought to the stake, by order of Bishop Bonner, 
on the 19th July, 1558. “The severity of the torture 
so overcame him that he promised to recant if he 
might be delivered from the fire, and was, thereupon, 
rescued. When he came to himself, he refused to 
make the required abjuration, and was _ therefore 
recommitted to the flames the following week, and 
burnt to death.”? 


A ROMAN VILLA AT TWYFORD, 


of considerable size, was discovered at the south end 
of the village, near the Bugle Inn, in 1891. Con- 
siderable remains have been opened out, consisting 
of bathrooms for cold and hot water, hypocausts 
still bearing the marks of fire, and drains; a base 
of a column, some coins, and pottery. The living 
rooms have yet to be excavated. The villa was a 
very fine one, and is supposed to have been dis- 
mantled about A.D. 519. 


1 Woodward's Hampshire, p. 88. 
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RECENT BOOKS published by Warren & Son, Winchester. 


XS ACCOUNT of some of the FAMILIES bearing the Name 

of HEATHCOTE, which have descended out of the County of 
Derby, by EVELYN D. HEATHCOTE, M.A., late Rector of Lainston 
and Vicar of Sparsholt, in the County of Southampton : 41 fine plates, 
I50 crests, 31 pedigrees, 280 pp. demy quarto, on superfine paper, 
half-bound in best vellum. Price £2. 2s. net. Only 200 copies 
printed. 


{PH GREAT HALL OF WINCHESTER CASTLE, by 

MELVILLE PORTAL, of J.averstoke, Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions for the County of Southampton. In one volume, demy 4to., 
250 pp., numerous fine Illustrations, half-bound in best vellum with 
raised bands and art cloth sides. Price £2. 2s. net. Only 300 copies 
printed. London: SIMPKIN & Co., LIMITED, Stationers’ Hall Court ; 
Winchester : WARREN & SON, High Street. 


T. CROSS HOSPITAL, near Winchester: Notes on its History 
and Buildings, together with Sixty Illustrations. Edited by 
WILLIAM THORN WARREN. This book, finely printed on art paper, 
makes an excellent Present. Winchester: WARREN’S LIBRARY, 
price 2s. 6¢., post free. 


IEWS IN AND AROUND WINCHESTER. Three vols. 
neat cloth. Each Is. net; post free, Is. 3a. 
I.—WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL AND WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
II].—VIEWS IN WINCHESTER. 

III.—ROUND ABOUT WINCHESTER. 


EOGRAPHY RELATING TO ENGLISH HISTORY, with 
an Account of all the British Colonies. For London Matricu- 
lation, Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Oxford and Cambridge 
Local, College of Preceptors, and all Public Examinations. By 
L. G. W. WILKINSON, B.A., Ist LL.B., London, Asst. Master at Reading 
School. Crown 8vo, Special Maps. 2s. net. 


OOK OF NOTES ON “WESTWARD HO!” Written 
specially with a view to the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Lower Certificate Examination, 1901. By A. W. GUNDRY. M.A., late 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and L. G. W. WILKINSON, 
Ist LL.B., London, Assistant Master at Reading School. The pages 
referred to are those of Macmillan’s 6d. edition of “ Westward Ho !” 
Crown 8vo, Two Special Maps. 2s. net. 


HE DAWN OF REVELATION. Old Testament Lessons 
for Teachers in Secondary Schools. By M. BRAMSTON, 
Author of “Judea and Her Rulers,” etc. With Preface by REV. 
THE Hon. E. LYTTELTON, Head Master of Haileybury College, 
(xiv + 308 pp.). Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. net. 


IBLE CENTOS. No. 1—SACRIFICE. These Centos are 

compiled with a view to making a comprehensive insight into 

the Bible, as a whole, easier than through the laborious use of a 
Concordance. 8vo, 42 pp. 6d. net. 
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